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THE CYCLE OF LIFE AND 
DEATH IN METROPOLITAN 
AZTEC SCULPTURE 


WAR Ks the great achievements of plastic art the world over, 
Aztec sculpture is to be accounted as one of the climactic events, as one of the points 
along the /igne des hauteurs of which our late, beloved teacher, Henri Focillon, 
spoke so eloquently. This sculpture, however, is known most imperfectly to the 
students of plastic form. It has suffered long oblivion for a variety of causes. After 
. its initial misfortune of being discovered during the Counter-Reformation, it passed 
from the cabinets de curiosité of the XVIII century into the ethnological collections 
of the century of Darwin and Ruskin, always just beneath the attention of the his- 
torians and critics of art’. In an age when artistic preferences were for verisimilitude 
and heroic morality, Aztec sculpture satisfied none of the touchstones of taste. 
Today its position in the history of art is tentative and problematic, for it incor- 
porates an independent aesthetic, devoid of any historical filiation whatsoever with 


1. RoBERT GOLDWATER, Primitivism in Modern Painting, New York, 1938, Chapters I, II. 
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FIG. 1. — HEAD OF A DEAD MAN, BASALT, — National Museum, 
Mexico City. 
culture in the examination of a 


specimen such as the head of a dead 
man, in the National Museum of 
Mexico (fig. 1). The emotional 
contagion from these forms, expres- 
sive of the pathos of organic dissolu- 
tion, is inescapable. Regardless of 
time and culture, the work has an 
authority derived from mature 
sculptural tradition, from rich sens- 
ibility and from empiric observa- 
tion. At the other extreme, the ser- 
pent heads of Aztec workmanship 
display a raw vitality unprecedented 


the vast linked perspectives of Asiatic 
and European art’. Yet it is precisely 
here that the inestimable value of an- 
cient American art may be assessed — 
in that an American humanity, clini- 
cally isolated, so to speak, from all 
extra-continental influences of an his- 
torical nature, achieved an expression 
in the language of visible form which 
is an index to all humanity, in our “wid- 
est possible intelligibility, in our most 
stable, our most universal aspect, be- 
yond the fluctuations of history, beyond 
local and specific limitations’. 
Metropolitan Aztec sculpture may 
be categorically differentiated from all 
other ancient American art by its strik- 
ing conquest of certain aspects of emo- 
tional expression. The modern student 
can disregard the barriers of time and 


FIG. 2. — HEAD OF FEATHERED SERPENT. — National Museum, Mexico City. 


in American art, secured by reorganization and emphasis of significant particulars 
(fig. 2). These values of Aztec sculpture are lacking in the generalized, idealizing 
art of the Mayas of southern Yucatan and Guatemala. In Maya art, the repertory of 
human expression contains types analogous to those of Buddhist art, limited by the 


2. A. V. Kipper, “Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society”, LX XXIII, 1940, p. 527. 
3. HENRI FociLLon, The Life of Forms in Art, New Haven, 1942, p. 8. 
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contemplative, introverted figures of 
the stelae on the one hand, and on the 
other by the apotropaic countenances 
of monsters. Between these extremes 
lie the many variants of local style and 
of iconographic types, but in general, 
human expression lacks diversity and 
subtlety of inflection. A rough equiva- 
lent for the expressive power of Aztec 
sculpture is to be found only in the 
plastic art of the Mochica potters of 
the north coast of Peru. There, how- 
ever, the concern with expressive con- 
tent, and with the values of affective 
states of being, is perhaps a by-product 
of the art of detailed, accurate por- 
traiture. In general, Mochica pottery 
tends rather towards caricature at a 
low level of generalization. 

To analyze the sculpture of the 
Aztecs requires some preliminary defi- 
nition of the term Aztec itself. It sig- 
nifies both a culture and a political 
entity that were roughly coterminous. 
Adherence to the political structure 
was through membership in a loose 
tribal confederacy held together by 
military force. Upon occasion, how- 
ee Muscuri of Natural History, © CV CD) AS with the people of the “Te: 

New York City. public” of Tlaxcala*, an ethnic group 
participated in the culture without belonging to the political organism. The bound- 
aries of the Aztec culture-state extended from northern Mexico deep into Central 
America, with isolated enclaves as far south as Nicaragua and Panama’. Communal 
agrarian living was the basic structure of the society; originally heterogenous and 
local, the political control came to be centered at the time of the Conquest by Spain in 
the hands of Montezuma (Motecuzoma), who converted rule by council into the 
forms of absolute dynastic government”. Tenochtitlan, the island city in the great 


4. Dieco MuXoz Camarco, Historia de Tlaxcala, Mexico, 1934. 
5. GEORGE C. VAILLANT, The Aztecs of Mexico, New York, 1942, p. 220. 
6. P. José Acosta, Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias, Mexico, 1940, pp. 569-570. 
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intervolcanic Valley of Mexico, became the 
administrative metropolis during the XV cen- 
tury. Its maintenance was secured by tribute 
levied from the subject provinces. 

The principal traits of Aztec culture ap- 
pear to have been widely diffused throughout 
Middle America rather earlier than the mili- 
tary conquest and political consolidation of the 
area by the armies of Tenochtitlan. The Na- 
huatl, or Aztec language, served as an adminis- 
trative /ingua franca. Human sacrifice was 
assigned a cardinal position in the religious 
life of the culture, and ceremonial warfare for 
the purpose of securing sacrificial victims be- 
came a dominant theme in Aztec behavior. An 
intricate ritual calendar was observed for the 
worship of a populous, syncretic assembly of 
supernaturals’. Pictographic annals recorded 
the histories of the component tribes’. 

The singular fact, nevertheless, is that 
Aztec sculpture cannot be said to have assumed 
the form under which we know it until the 
middle of the XV century. Before then, its con- 
stituent iconographic and ceremonial elements 
can be identified as the property of scattered 
ethnic groups; then, precipitately, the process 
of integration occurred’. Of monumental, met- 
ropolitan Aztec sculpture, the preparatory, 
experimental stages have not been identified. 
There is no evidence that any of the Aztec 
pieces mentioned or illustrated here was pro- 
duced, say, in the XIV century. Tenochtitlan 

ste TD racks eme ANd as iv was founded only c. 132$", and for another 
century its society lacked the resources, the 

leisure, and the stability to produce monumental sculpture. It cannot be said to have 
become a metropolis until the second quarter of the XV century, after the subjugation 


7- HERMANN Beyer, El Llamado Calendario Azteca, Mexico, 1921. 

8. See: “Anales del Museo Nacional de México”, III, 1886 for reproductions. 

9- Hans Dietscuy, Mensch und Gott bei den Mexikanischen Indianern, in: “Anthropos”, XXXV-XXXVI, 
1940-41, pp. 326-340. 

10. VAILLANT, of. cit., pp. 90-91. 
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re 
of its rivals, Atzcapotzalco and Tex- 
coco, in the Valley of Mexico. In fact, 
the only specimens of metropolitan 
Aztec sculpture bearing any sugges- 
tions as to the date of their manufac- 
ture belong to this late period in Aztec 
history, certainly not before the reign 
of Montezuma the Elder (1440-1469). 
What the position of these datable 
pieces in the history of Mexican form 
may be, now evades definition. This 
much is certain: that Aztec work of 
FIG. 5. — JADEITE MASK. — Peabody Museum, Harvard University, the XV COSY peers Sa Cine tage 
Cambridge, Mass. cient sculptural tradition, perhaps de- 
rived largely from southern Mexico, and dependent upon craftsmen nourished by 
older civilizations, such as Olmec, Totonac, and Mixtec. With them came technique 
and formal command, but the expressive power was supplied from within Aztec 
culture itself. The situation is perhaps analogous to that of the origins of Gothic 
sculpture in the Ile de France: new sculptural values were associated with the emer- 
gence of a new political entity, but the main d’oeuvre was drawn from the older late 
Romanesque traditions of Burgundy, Languedoc, Provence and Lombardy. 


The conditions under which these works were produced in Tenochtitlan may 
be partially reconstructed, in spite of a confusing and fragmentary documentation. 
No individual artistic personalities can be identified. Sculpture was the projection 
of communal solidarity. The monumental specimens were the work of many individ- 
uals. Metal tools were still a novelty, and metal itself was principally dedicated to 


ornamental purposes. 
The technology re- 
mained that of a people 
in the lithic horizon of 
material equipment. 
The heavy labor of quar- 
rying and transportation 
was probably achieved 
by tribute-laborers. The 
actual carving was done 
by a member or members 
of a craft organization 
or community, such as 
those of Atzcapotzalco F6. 6. — FEMALE DEATH FIGURES. — National Museum, Mexico City. 
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(goldworking) or Culhuacan 
(pottery manufactures). The 
labor itself was accounted as a 
form of tribute, and the finished 
work was assigned to a given 
cult and its priesthood. Most of 
the specimens discussed here 
were recovered from the great 
cult center, with its scores of 
temples, which stood upon the 
site of what is now the Cathe- 
dral plaza of Mexico City (the 
Zocalo), and upon the areas 
just northeast of the plaza”. 


The correct iconographic 
_ : identification of these pieces re- 
FIG. 7. — MASK OF XIPE TOTEC. — British Museum, London. mains problematic. The great 
Franciscan ethnographer of Aztec culture, Fray Bernardino de Sahagun”, drew 
information from Indians who, when describing the attributes, costumes, and appur- 
tenances of the supernaturals, referred not to stone figures such as ours, but to cult- 
figures made of less permanent materials, to the god-impersonators who played so 
important a role in Aztec ritual life, and to the pictorial representations in the cod- 
ices. In general, moreover, Aztec religion would seem to have centered less about 
the stone cult-figure than we would expect from the great number of surviving 
examples. The living ritual, the procession, and the ceremonial itself were more 
immediate than the inert, inaccessible figures hidden within the shrines. In addition, 
_the stone cult-figure usually achieved individuality through masks, costume, and 
attributes; divested of these, the statue lacked religious individuality. 

What then, is the expressive content of this sculpture? We shall find its dom- 
inant themes in the representations of animate forms. It will be seen that a striking 
difference separates the pieces chosen here for illustration. On the one hand, we have 
works representing the human figure (figs. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) ; on the other are those 
showing plant or animal, but mainly animal forms (figs. 2, 9, 10, 11, 12). It will 
further be seen that radically different modes of expression were tapped for these 
two classes of representation. Where human beings are concerned, vitality and ani- 
mation are at a minimum; where animals are portrayed, their vital principle is given 
an exaggerated, maximal expression. 

Human beings are shown in the flaccid postures of relaxation and distention 


11. IGNACIO ALCOCER, A puntes Sobre la Antigua México-Tenochtitlän, Tacubaya, 1935. 
12. FR. BERNARDINO DE SAHAGUN, Historia General de las Cosas de Nueva España, Mexico, 1938, 5 vols. 
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(fig. 3). The muscles of the body are loose and unstretched. The facial expressions 
are those of surrender and resignation, of the undoing of all tension. Thus in the 
numerous standing figures of men and women; their postures, proportions and ges- 
tures report the most static, passive, and unalive aspects of the human form (fig. 4). 
The gestures are soft and empty; the posture suggests that of the sleepwalker or ghost, 
suspended between distinct states of animation, and really belonging to neither (fig. 
5). In certain other examples, the human form is 
associated with the symbols of death, such as the 
fleshless skull, the skeletal joint, and the vacant eye- 
sockets (fig. 6). Elsewhere, we find the plastic rep- 
resentation of an important rite in Aztec culture. A 
human being is shown, manifestly alive, but wearing 
the flayed skin of another human being as a costume 
(fig. 7). Such figures pertain to the cult of Xipe 
Totec, whose rites were associated with the renewal 
of the earth’s fertility*. In the standing figure of the 
Museum of the American Indian in New York City 
(fig. 8), the minimal vitality of the wearer is coun- 
tered by the empty, dead flaccidity of the garment 
of human skin. A state of tension exists between the’ 
garment and its wearer, between surface and sub- 
stance, between appearance and reality. All such 
representations figure a state of being which is 
neither life nor death, but intermediary between 
them. In general, then, Aztec sculpture usually al- 
ludes to the human figure either directly with the 
signs and symbols of death, or with a repertory of 
expressions suggesting the extinction of life and the 
proximity of death. Rarely can one identify an ex- 
plicitly vitalist concept of the human form. Upon 
the evidence of the sculpture alone, without further 
examination, there emerges the idea of Aztec human- 
ity as a quiescent, passive race, obsessed with the 
symbolism of death. It is singular, for instance, that 


FIG. 8. — STANDING XIPE TOTEC FIGURE. — 
er among anthropomorphic figures, no apotropaic spec- 
imens occur, no frightening guardian figures such as 

we know from Asiatic art, and no Medusas or Gorgons. In the portrait of Aztec man 
by his own sculptors, there is lacking the daemonic concept of humanity. The image 


13. MarsHaLL H. SAvize, The Aztecan God Xipe Totec (Indian Notes and Monographs, VI), 1929, pp. 151-174. 
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of man is rarely dis- 
turbed by monstrous 
metamorphoses. 

To return for a mo- 
ment to the iconographic 
problem: the question 
may arise whether it is in 
fact the portrait of man 
with which we are deal- 
ing. May it not rather be 
the portrait of deity, the 
likeness of an assembly 
of supernaturals? The 
experience of other cul- 
tures and styles teaches 
that the image of deity is 
the portrait of perfected 
man. Elsewhere in the 
history of sculture, the 
images of anthropomor- 
phic supernaturals 
incorporate those expres- 
sions of the social attitudes that are expected from the human celebrants of the cult in 
question. The gods of the Greeks show the harmony of spirit and body that was the 
ideal of life. The figures of the saints on the portals of the churches of the XII and 
XIII centuries reflect the faith and works expected of Christian communicants. In 
_the XVII century, the ecstatic postures and enraptured expressions of the saints 
served as models for the exercises prescribed by devotional literature. In each age, 
then, the portrait of man, perfected according to the ethical objectives of his society, 
is to be found in the images of the gods, the saints, and the supernaturals. 


The moment, however, that one turns from the search for the figure of mankind 
to the world of animal form, a vitalism of striking intensity is revealed in virtually 
every Aztec image of an animal or plant. The non-human aspects of vitality seem to 
become the sculptor’s subject-matter. All those aspects of animal energy which can- 
not be duplicated or simulated by human beings are the themes of representation. - 

Typical is the artist’s preoccupation with snakes and serpents. Their sinuosity 
and their deadly striking power are manifestations of a vitality alien to humanity. 
The theme of the coiled serpent, prepared to strike, is among the most common in 
Aztec sculpture (fig. 9). An elaboration of it is found in the numberless representa- 
tions of feathered serpents (figs. 2, 10). The symbolic meaning of the concept is 


Ts a ‘ 


FIG. 9, — SERPENT. — National Museum, Mexico City. 
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poorly understood. As a vital 
expression, however, the feath- 
ered serpent synthesizes two 
modes of movement; the flight 
of birds and the legless undula- 
tion of snakes. Neither of these 
is human, but they both excite 
wonder, and, often, fear. The 
variations upon this double 
theme of feathered sinuosity are 
numberless, and the great stone 
reptiles that adorned the walls 
surrounding the temple pre- 
cinct in Tenochtitlan are among FIG. 11. — SACRIFICIAL VESSEL. — National Museum, Mexico City. 


the most splendid examples of Aztec sculp- 
tures (fig. 2). 

The claws and the dentition of the great 
felines were likewise seized upon by the sculp- 
tor as forms incorporating the daemonic, in- 
human powers of nature. In the large sacri- 
ficial vessel commonly assigned to the cult of 
Tezcatlipoca (fig. 11), the dynamism of the 
entire body of the tiger is maximal: each 
stylization contains caricatural exaggeration 
drawn to the brink of abstraction. The result 
is neither caricature nor abstraction, but re- 
duction to the single impression of daemonic 
animal vitality. 

An extraordinary figure of a puma in the 
National Museum of Mexico (fig. 12) like- 
wise expresses the savage, mindless vitality of 
the great felines. The formidable teeth are 
bared; the eyes, once inset with polished 
stones, are heavy-rimmed, watchful voids. 
The coat of the animal is matted and coarse. 
If human beings are displayed at moments of 


FIG. 10, — FEATHERED SERPENT. — Naturhistorishes 


Museum, Vienna. surrender or lessening of vitality, the animals 

are exhibited in postures suggesting the ut- 

most defense of life and the instinctive reflexes of defense against attack upon life. 
Among less ferocious animals, the toad is shown just before his leap, at a moment 
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when his energies are collected and fo- 
cussed. A gigantic porphyry grasshop- 
per also exhibits his preparation for 
sudden and surprising movement (fig. 
oe). 

Plant forms were frequently repre- 
sented by the Aztec sculptor. A basalt 
figure of the nopal cactus emphasizes 
the fleshy rigidity of the mature form. 
A porphyry calabash shows the ripe, 
perfected fruit (fig. 14). Thus, whether .~ | 
plant or animal be represented, the most  r16. 12. — reuine rious, anprsrre. — National Museum, 
mature and vital phase of its existence 
is selected for study by the craftsman. The process of organizing forms is the same 
in all instances. The sculptor isolates from reality those traits that suggest the 
expression he desires to achieve; these traits then are developed to a point beyond 
caricature, yet short of abstraction, at which expressive power reaches a maximum. 

With humans, then, expression is static and moribund. With animals, it is 


dynamic and vital. To what relationships in the structure of Aztec thought does 
such a peculiar assignment of expressive values correspond? We may infer from 


the evidence of the sculpture alone that man was regarded as a phenomenon 
distinct both from the supernaturals and from the animals. The metaphysical 
powers of the supernaturals were expressed by means of relatively abstract symbols 
and attributes. Such were the smoking mirror of Tezcatlipoca, symbolizing omnis- 
cience, the conch shell of Quetzalcoatl, perhaps signifying his relationship to birth 
and genesis, the rattle staff of Xipe Totec, or the costume and facial paint of many 
. other deities. These various powers lay beyond the reach of man and nature. The 
animals, in turn, were distinguished by the manifestations of feral vitality peculiar 
to each genus. The nature of mankind, finally, found expression in the attitudes of 
resignation, surrender, and sacrifice. 


The recorded literature of the Aztecs yields many confirmations of this structure 
of the cosmos. The relationships among mankind, the supernaturals, and the re- 
mainder of the animate world were conceived as those of mutual interdependence, 
originating in the creation of the physical universe by the supernaturals. In the 
Aztec narratives of genesis, the gods created the world from their own blood. There- 
after the supernaturals themselves were dependent upon the created world for their 
further sustenance, which was composed of sacrificial offerings of the human heart 
and of human blood. Hence the perpetual repayment of the archetypal blood gift 
through human sacrifice became mankind’s obligation. In return for their suste- 
nance, however, the supernaturals bestowed annual renewal of life upon the animate 
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world. The hymn to Yacatecutli 
expresses the relationship, 


Yo proporciono el sustento, 
pero ahora el alimento que tomo 
es el agua del corazon, 
que habéis venido trayendo para mi 
a través de las arenosas montanas". 


In another poem, the rain-god, 
Tlaloc, speaks: 


Ah, yo he sido creado, bs : ES ER 

mi deidad es venerada con sacri- FIG. 13. — GRASSHoPPER. — National Museum, Mexico City. 
ficios de sangre y con ellos es 
festejada. 

Yo produciendo la Iluvia 

me he revelado como dios". 


Thus the supernatural do- 
nors of life needed mankind’s 
collaboration to maintain the 
vital rhythm of the universe. 
Since man’s donation of his own 
blood, however, was the act of 
his free will, the maintenance of 
the universe was contingent upon 
man’s proper discharge of the 
blood debt. Hence the ritual of FIG. 14. — CALABASH. — National Museum, Mexico City. 
human sacrifice may be assessed 
as the rite that maintained the equilibrium of the universe. The ceremony of blood- 
offering assumed many different forms. All members of the society regularly donated 
blood drawn from the ears, the tongue, and other body parts. At frequent ceremonies, 
men were sacrificed, by removal of the heart (fig. 15), by flaying, by gladiatorial 
sacrifice, and by other means. The recruitment for sacrifice was achieved mainly 
through ceremonial warfare against other tribes, conducted for the express purpose 
of securing prisoners for sacrifice. As the volume of human sacrifice increased, so 
was the fertility of earth and animals augmented. 


The humanistic, Mediterranean valuation of human life, as an entity for ful- 


14. ANGEL Maria Garipay, La Poesia Lirica Azteca, Mexico, p. 17. After the Aztec recorded by SAHAGUN 
(facsimile ed. Paso y Troncoso, Madrid, 1907, fo. 281), translation by GARIBAY. 
15. GARIBAY, op. cit., p. 19, after SAHAGUN, id., fo. 274. 
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filment and self-realization, was totally alien to Aztec culture. Sahagun recorded 
the standards whereby the god-impersonator was selected for sacrifice as Tezcatli- 
poca. The passage reveals the Aztec concept of beauty". The more perfect, the more 
promising the specimen of the race, the more fitting was he regarded as a subject 
for offering to the gods. Thus the concepts of death and human perfection were in- 
timately associated. Sacrificial death was the appropriate culmination to the flawless 
individual existence. The fulfilment of 
the individual lay, not in self-realiza- 
tion nor in the exercise of congenital 
gifts and acquired training, but in the 
ritual surrender of life itself. 

These cyclical exchanges of vitality 
yield an interpretation for the peculiar 
distribution of expressive values ob- 
served in the sculpture. Man was the 
consumer of plants and animals, but he 
was also the producer of divine sus- 
tenance (human blood). The super- 
naturals consumed human blood and 
produced the vitality of plants and ani- 
mals. The raw, mindless animation of 
the physical world was transmuted by 
humanity into a substance suitable for 
the nourishment of the gods. Mankind 
was distinguished from the remainder 
of creation by a godlike responsibility, 
expressed in forms of the highest, even 
repulsive austerity, since man himself 
was the eucharist. 


GEORGE KUBLER FIG. 15. — HEART SACRIFICE. — Drawing. — Codex Florentino. 


16. EDUARD SELER, Einige Kapitel aus dem Geschichtswerk des Fray Bernardino de Sahagun, Stuttgart, 1927, 
* PP- 91-951. 


FIG. 1, — HANS VEREYCKE. — Fringe of a Forest. — Brush Drawing. — Albertina, Vienna. 


THE NAME OF THE 
MASTER OF THE HALF LENGTHS 


HE artistic personality indicated by the name “Meister der 
weiblichen Halbfiguren”, improvised for want of another, has been known for a 
long time. This anonymous artist was first discovered by Waagen', who recognized 
his hand in two paintings with identical subjects: a group of three ladies playing 
music. One of these two pictures is preserved in the Hermitage at Leningrad, the 
other in the Harrach Gallery at Vienna (fig. 8). Scheibler added to the work of the 
artist some more paintings which he found in Italy” and devised the gruesome name, 
which English and French translations (“Master of the Half Lengths”, “Maitre 
des Demi-Figures”) mitigate but slightly. These scholars already considered the 


1. Die Kunstdenkmaeler Wiens, vol. I, p. 324. 
2. In annotations to BURCKHARDT’s Cicerone. 
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artist to be a Nether- 
lander. Waagen associ- 
ated his works with the 
group of paintings as- 
cribed to the so-called 
Pseudo-Mostaert. 

The basic production 
of this anonymous artist 
consists of pictures of 
beautiful ladies in the 
dress of the second quarter 
of the XVI century, rep- 
resented either in groups 
or as single figures, read- 
ing, writing, or playing 
music. The addition of a 
delicately-chiselled oint- 
ment box makes the beau- 
ties sometimes appear as 
St. Magdalen in peni- 
tence. 

The type of these la- 
dies, which makes them 
resemble each other like 
sisters of one huge family, 
was soon discovered in a number of religious paintings as well. Scheibler had al- 
ready mentioned a Crucifixion in Turin. Carl Justi® found some of the master’s relig- 
lous paintings in Spain. Justi, endowed with a great gift of divination, had the clear- 
sighted idea that the artist must have been a follower of Gerard David, who was 
active in Bruges. A characteristic example of the master’s religious paintings is The 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt, in the Johnson Collection at Philadelphia (fig. 3). 
The Virgin, who shows the regular, schematic grace of her worldly sisters, is seated 
against a luxurious scenic background, while St. Joseph offers a basket of pears to the 
Babe. The scenery attracts our attention; it is a rich panorama of meadows, hamlets, 
forests, and rocky hills with towering castles. 

The Netherlandish character of the ladies in half-length remained undisputed 
until F. Wickhoff put forth a new hypothesis* forty years ago. The music books 
which the ladies use for their performances contain French songs. In the open score, 


FIG. 2, — HANS VEREYCKE. — Three Ladies, singing and playing Instruments. — 
Harrach Gallery, Vienna. 


3. “Zeitschrift für bildende Kunst” XXI, p. 193. 
4. “Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhoechsten Kaiserhauses,” XXII, 1901. 
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which is depicted in the musical trio, Wickhoff was able to read the verses of a famous 

song by Clément Marot, court poet of Marguerite de Navarre. 

Joyssance vous donneray 

Mon Amy, et si meneray 

A bonne fin vostre espe- 
rance. 

Vivante ne vous laisseray 

Encores quand mort seray 

L'esprit en aura souve- 
nance. 


This discovery 
tempted Wickhoff to 
place the worldly subjects 
ofour painterinthe 
sphere of the court of 
François I and Henri II, 
which was distinguished 
by the presence of beauti- 
ful ladies skilled in many 
arts. The Austrian 
scholar completely 
omitted the religious 
paintings in his spirited 
essay, which aims to givea 
brilliant sketch of literary 
culture at the French 
court. Thus, he came to 
the conclusion that the 
Masten of the, Half 
Lengths was identical § ; oe 
with the court painter FIG, 3. DE Part ST ale aml into Egypt. — 

Jean Clouet, called Janet, | 

father of the famous portrait painter François Clouet. This hypothesis was bound to 
fail. The Master of the Half Lengths could not be expatriated from the Nether- 
lands. M. J. Friedlaender very ingeniously quoted a passage in Brantôme’s Wie des 
Dames Galantes which says that the Netherlands exported to France paintings of 
beautiful ladies playing the German flute, and that people liked to hang them over 
the fire places of inns and hostels. No wonder, then, that those ladies had to play 


5. Troisième Discours. M. J. FRIEDLAENDER, Altniederlaendische Malerei, vol. XII, pp. 25 sq. 


a 
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French songs. The veil over the identity of the master remained as before. 
The representation in a rich landscape of the Holy Family resting on its flight 
into Egypt was one of the fa- 
vourite subjects of the master. 
Those landscapes in their 
panoramic character closely 
approach the works of Jo- 
achim Patenier. Friedlaen- 
der, therefore, tried to locate 
the master partly at Bruges, 
partly at Antwerp. The Rest 
on the Flight, in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum at 
Vienna (ite. 7), amarure 
work of the master®, follows 
Patenier even in this regard, 
that the figures are reduced to 
avery small scale, to mere ac- 
cessories, while the scenery 
plays the dominant part. In 
the foreground, the Holy 
Family enjoys the paradisiac 
spell of a little grove where 
the stone image of a pagan 
deity cracked in the presence 
of the Infant Saviour. A typ- 
ically Flemish scene with "4 FOuLoWER OF ans varatces, — The City of Jerusalem. — Pen Drawing. 
hamlets and fields about to be 
mowed extends in the middle ground. Its peace is disturbed by the Massacre of the 
Innocents. The background expands into a cosmic panorama with an Oriental city 
on the sea coast. A large central building indicates that Jerusalem is represented. 
Fantastic rocks tower to the sky, foreshadowing the high mountains of Pieter Bruegel. 
The study of Carel van Mander’s Schilderboek (Lives of the Dutch and Flem- 
ish Painters) drew my attention to the following passage in Chapter IV (Painters 
Ancient and Modern) : “Hans Vereycke was a painter who lived in Bruges, and was 
nicknamed ‘Cleen Hansken’. A good landscape artist, he worked from nature. Some- 
times he put in a figure of Mary, but not a very large one. He was a rather good 
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6. L. v. Batpass, Die niederlaendische Landschaftsmalerei von Patinir bis Bruegel in: “Jahrbuch der Kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen des Allerhoechsten Kaiserhauses,’ XXIV (1917), p. 126 ff. 
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portrait painter, too, and painted from life. I have seen a little triptych of his in the 
Blaeuwe Huys, the country house of my uncle, Claude van Mander, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bruges. The 
portraits of my uncle, his 
wife, and five children were 
painted on its wings. Inside 
was a picture with Mary in 
a landscape.” 

A simple association 
made me think of the Master 
of the Half Lengths, when I 
read this passage. Therefore, 
in 1928, in the preface to my 
catalogue of the Old Neth- 
erlandish Drawings in the 
Albertina‘, I made the sug- 
gestion that the Master of the 
Half Lengths might be iden- 
tical with Hans Vereycke, 
mentioned by Carel van 
Mander. I had no further 
evidence. It was a mere con- 
jecture, but Gustav Glueck 
once successfully identi- 
fied the paintings of Jan 
Mostaert through a fortu- 

ey ee es pcos Seine Fe Deewing nate conjecture inspired by 
the reading of Van Mander’. 

When I worked on the catalogue of the Albertina drawings, I came across a view 
of animaginary city (Catalogue No.70) which combines a large temple with tower- 
ing walls, bastions, and gateways (fig. 4). It is seemingly a project for a representa- 
tion of the’city of Jerusalem. Solomon’s temple is designed according to a type 
created by the Netherlandish painters in the first half of the XV century. It repre- 
sents the choir of a cathedral with several ambulatories whose chapels are empha- 
sized by the uninterrupted zig-zag line of gables. This choir is completed to a 
circular building. As I mentioned in the catalogue, it closely resembles the Temple 
of Jerusalem seen in The Rest on the Flight by the Master of the Half Lengths in 
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7. O. BENESCH, Die Zeichnungen der niederlaendischen Schulen des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts (Katalog der 


Albertina, vol. II, Einleitung p.X.). 
8. G. Glueck, Jan Mostaert, Zeitschrift fuer Bildende Kunst, Neue Folge, vol. 7. 
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the Museum of Vienna. The drawing once had been attributed by M. Thausing to 
Patenier. I called it, cautiously, ‘“Antwerp Master about 1520-30”. 

Joseph Meder, in the handwritten inventory of the Albertina, made an observa- 
tion which was important for the further pursuance of the problem. He observed 
that the motive was derived from a Netherlandish sketchbook (fig. 5), once in the 
Errera Collection and now in the Musées Royaux at Brussels’. The Album Errera 
is one of the most interesting documents for the history of Netherlandish landscape 
art in the first half of the XVI century. It contains drawings of landscape motives 
and figures, done partly in pen and bistre or Indian ink on white paper, partly in brush 
in grey and white body-color on blue prepared paper. So far, these drawings stand in 
one line with many figure drawings by the Romanists and Mannerists of the early 
XVI century. In particular, they are closely related to the naturalistic motives from 
which the freely invented landscape paintings of Patenier and the Master of the Half 
Lengths are composed. Therefore, M. Bautier attributed the sketchbook tentatively 
to Patenier or one of his followers. He concluded his article with the modest remark : 
“Nous sommes en présence d’un cahier d’études émané du grand paysagiste Joachim 
Patenier ou d’un artiste de son entourage qu'une critique plus autorisée que la mienne 
déterminera.” 

Invented composition and observation from nature alternate in the Album 
Errera. This sheet (fig. 6) shows several old trees magnificently sketched with the 
brush. The tops and young shoots are bathed in light, and therefore drawn in white. 
These motives were 
doubtless drawn from 
nature. Another draw- 
ing (fig. 8) shows a tree 
and a bush sketched in 
the same way. These 
two isolated motives 
drawn from nature were 
afterwards combined in 
an imaginary composi- 
tion, which was executed 
in pen on the remaining 
space of the paper. We 
see Flemish hamlets, 


FIG. 6. — HANS VEREYCKE. — Studies of Trees. — Brush Drawing in the Errera Album. 


meadows with flocks, Musées Royaux, Brussels, 
and copses, overtowered by a majestic castle on a rock. To increase the imaginative 
element, the pageant of the Magi moves with horses, camels, and giraffes across the 


9. Pierre Bautier, Un album de dessins attribués à Joachim Patenier. Bulletin des Musées Royaux du Cinquan- 
tenaire, Janvier 1912. 
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FIG. 7. — HANS VEREYCKE. — Landscape with the Rest on the Flight into Egypt. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


field. How near a drawing of this kind stands to the paintings of Patenier, does not 
have to be proved in detail. 

A study of the Album Errera permits the attribution of quite a number of land- 
scape drawings to the same artist. At an art dealer’s in Vienna, I once discovered two 
drawings of forests, one of which I acquired for the Albertina (fig. 1), while the 
other became the property of my friend Dr. A. Feldmann (fig. 9), an enthusiastic 
collector of drawings. The drawing of the Feldmann Collection reveals the name of 
Patenier in an old inscription, so that I did not hesitate to attribute these two out- 
standing drawings to the Antwerp master, and this all the more since they were so 
closely related to Patenier’s paintings’®. At the same time they were undeniably by 

the artist responsible for the Album Errera, to which fact Ernst Goldschmidt drew 


attention”’. 


10. O. Benesch, Meisterzeichnungen des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts aus dem suedniederlaendischen Kunstkreis. 


Annuaire des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 1938, p. 35. 
11. Catalogue of the Exhibition De Van Eyck à Bruegel, Brussels, No. 204. 
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The two drawings deserve our special attention not only because of their qual- 
ity, but also because they are faithful portrayals of landscape motives observed in 
reality. They are done with a delicately pointed brush dipped in dark grey and white 
body-color, on paper covered with a dark-blue priming. This technique enabled the 
artist to achieve the subtlest spell of light. He not only rendered the individual shape 
of single trees, but also the weaving of colored atmosphere around the foliage. The 
hazy air of the forest vanishes 
into impenetrable depth. The 
tops of the trees almost seem to 
float freely in the air. The 
Fringe of a Forest in the Alber- 
tina is one of the most beautiful 
Netherlandish landscape draw- 
ings done before Bruegel. The 
brush no longer drew lines, but 
applied the most enchanting 
embroidery of leaves to the blue 
ground ina kind of dotted man- 
ner”. Below the leaf masses, 
which throw a zone of shadow 
on the grass, recede clearings 
like floating veils of light. The 
whole sparkles and glitters like 
luminous dew drops. The 
draughtsman provided his work 
with the following inscription: 
“von Hugo egenen haus’. It 
sounds like an indication of lo- 
cality and may be translated 
“seen from Hugo’s own house”. 

More reserve in the attri- 
bution of the two last-men- 
tioned drawings would have 
been appropriate. Some of the 
pen drawings in the Album Er- 
rera point definitely to a hand 


FIG. 8. — HANS VEREYCKE.— Landscape with a Castle and the Pageant of the 


Magi. Brush and pen drawing in the Errera Album. Musées Royaux, Brussels. other than Patenier’s. But, let 
us pursue the solution of the riddle in its historical progress. 
Meder recognized the draughtsman of the Errera Album in an idyllic landscape 


12. VAN MANDER writes about Patenier’s technique of foliage-painting: “... en de boomen geestig dippelde.” 
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FIG. 9. — HANS VEREYCKE. — Interior of a Forest, — Brush Drawing. 113 : 175 mm, — Formerly Dr. Arthur Feldmann 


Collection, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

drawing in the Albertina (Catalogue No. 73) which represents a village situated at 
a pond, surrounded by pastures and copses, while mountains confine the horizon 
(fig. 10). Consequently, he attributed the drawing to Patenier. Charles de Tolnay 
in a handwritten note on the mount ascribed the drawing to Cornelis Massys, a son 
of the more famous Quentin Massys and painter of little landscapes. I accepted this 
attribution with some reserve, pointing out the difference between this drawing and 
Massys’ signed landscape drawings in Brussels and Berlin. The relation is a very 
close one, yet the Errera master is definitely superior. Massys’ landscape drawings 
lack all tightness of structure and depth of space. 

The Errera master appears again in a drawing in the Koenigs Collection at 
Rotterdam (fig. 11). Threatening rocks watch over an idyllic valley with farms and 
budding trees. The old inscription Joachim Patenier seems very plausible when we 
compare the drawing to the Flight into Egypt by Patenier in the Museum of Ant- 
werp. This drawing, too, seems to call for a little Holy Family on its journey through 
a foreign country, as we saw the procession of the Magi in one of the Errera drawings. 
If we compare it to a genuine drawing by Patenier, such as the seascape with St. 
Christopher in the Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin’’, the difference in the hand 
becomes obvious. The texture of pen lines is much subtler than in Patenier’s work. 


13. Bock-RosENBERG, Die Zeichnungen der Niederlaendischen Meister, Berlin 1930. Cat. No. 6698. Fig. 17 is by 
courtesy of Dr. J. Rosenberg. 
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Especially characteristic is the structure of the rocks and vegetation. The foliage of 
the trees and the plant growth on the ground is indicated by hatches in the shape of 
minute half-circles. The same tendency toward dotting, a kind of “Pointillism” 
which we noticed in the Fringe of a Forest in the Albertina comes to the fore. It paves 
the way for Bruegel’s technique of drawing. 

Most of the freely composed landscape drawings of our master have the charac- 
ter of settings for biblical narrations. There is one in the Kupferstichkabinett at 
Berlin (fig. 12) which bears this mark most distinctly*. It represents the outer walls 
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FIG. 10. — HANS VEREYCKE, — Landscape with a Village by a Pond, — Pen Drawing. 132 : 198 mm, Albertina, Vienna. 


of a fortified city, — Jerusalem, according to the large temple sketched in the back- 
ground. Rocks and plants clearly show the “handwriting” of our master. The entire 
foreground was left free, and was intended to contain the crowd marching with our 
Lord to Golgotha. One can deduce this from the hill of Golgotha at the left where 
the mass gathers for the Crucifixion, and from isolated little figures with spears 
which border the way. The composition, so to say, contains in the bud the setting of 
Pieter Bruegel’s Carrying of the Cross of 1564. A drawing in an eclectic Nether- 
landish sketchbook, also in the Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin, makes use of the left 
half of the setting of this drawing, and fills it with a rather turbulent group moving 


14. BocK-ROsENBERG, Cat. No. 5525 as “School of Patinir” with reference to the Album Errera. 


FIG. 11.— HANS VEREYCKE. — Rocky Landscape. — Pen Drawing. 184 : 282 mm. (Rotterdam, F. Koenigs Collection). 


ee 


FIG. 12. — HANS VEREYCKE. — View of Jerusalem with Golgotha. — Pen Drawing. 178 : 273 mm. (Berlin, Print Room). 
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FIG. 13, — HANS VEREYCKE. — View of a Valley with the Temple of Jerusalem in the Distance. — Pan Drawing. 123 : 194 mm. 
Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins, Paris. 


to Golgotha”’. 

Last but not least, the group of drawings by the Errera master which gives the 
key to the final solution of the whole problem I found in 1938 in the Louvre. They 
are on two sheets of a sketchbook’, and are landscape compositions familiar to us 
from the previously discussed examples. Wide-open romantic valleys are framed by 
towering rocks which bear dongeons and castles (fig. 15) ; in the background, Jeru- 
salem appears with its temple in the phantastic shape which we first saw in The Rest 
on the Flight by the Master of the Half Lengths in Vienna. The landscapes, too, are 
settings for biblical paintings. In drawing No. 7, we recognize typical Golgotha 
figures on the right: two mourners and a man with a ladder (fig. 13). They are lost 
in the breadth of space like the small figures in the Berlin scenery for a Carrying of 
the Cross. On the reverse side of this sheet another landscape is sketched: the slope 
of a hill, rising to a summit, with grazing sheep on the left, and descending to a wide 
valley with a village and distant castles on the right (fig. 14). Trees rise in the fore- 
ground, giving a strong feeling of depth in the rapid diminution of perspective. The 


_ 15. Bock-RosEN BERG, Cat. No. 79C2 “School of Patinir”. F. C. Wituts, Zur Kenntnis der Antwerpener Klein- 
meister des fruchen 16. Jahrhunderts, in: “Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft”, vol. VII (1914), p. 43 ff. 
16. Ecole néerlandaise, Portfolio V, No. 6 and 7. Pen and Indian ink on paper. No. 6 (131:204 mm); No. 7 
(123:194 mm). 
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whole looks as direct as if it were an immediate study from nature, yet here also an 
invented composition seems more probable. 

The blank reverse side of drawing No. 6 shows in clear contemporary writing 
the name: “Hans Vereycken”. The mount of these drawings bears the XVIII cen- 
tury French inscription: “Hans Vereycken, surnommé Cleen Hansken, stgnifiant 
en Francois: petit Jean estoit natif de Bruges il doit estre Mort vers l'An 1550 a1500.” 
The tradition of the forgotten master was even then more alive than in our era of 
historical criticism. 


FIG. 14, — HANS VEREYCKE, — Hilly Landscape with Trees. — Pen Drawing. Reverse side of Fig. 13. 


This inscription brings to mind G. Hulin de Loo’s tentative identification of 
Van Mander’s Vereycke with Jan van Eeckele, who was accepted as a member of the 
St. Lucas guild in Bruges in 1534, and who died there in 1561". If this identification 
is correct, the master could easily have come from Antwerp to Bruges. That would 
explain his strong dependence upon Patenier’s style. 

The circle closes. We return to our starting point. The identity of the Master of 
the Half Lengths, once a mere conjecture, is finally confirmed by the documentary 
evidence of drawings. If we now compare the landscape backgrounds of his paint- 
ings to his drawings, it will not be difficult to recognize the same inventive spirit at 


17. Catalogue critique of the Exhibition of Flemish Primitives in Bruges, 1902, Chapter IV. 
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work in the idyllic hamlets and copses, in the rising rocks and towering castles. Carel 
van Mander, too, is proved a reliable informant because all the details of his text are 
confirmed by the works still in existence: Vereycke’s skill as a portrait painter, his 
fondness for landscapes into which he liked to set the Virgin, and finally his working 
from nature. His brush drawings of trees and forests are the earliest examples of 
their kind which we know of in Netherlandish art. Landscape drawing from nature, 
first practised by Leonardo, then by Duerer, was commonly cultivated by the artists 
of the Danube School in Austria and Bavaria, especially by Wolf Huber and A. Alt- 
dorfer. Vereycke is their Netherlandish counterpart. 

Wickhoff, proud of his alleged discovery, concluded his amusing essay with 
another quotation from the old songbooks of the Master of the Half Lengths. “Tout 
vient à point qui peult attendre, sing our ladies’*. So it will not matter greatly to 
them that they had to wait for the unveiling of their secret forty years longer than the 
Austrian scholar supposed. 


OTTO BENESCH 


18. All comes in time to those who can wait. 


FIG. 15, — HANS VEREYCKE. — Landscape with the Temple of Jerusalem in the Distance. — Pen Drawing. 131 : 204 mm, 
uvre, Cabinet des Dessins, Paris. 


A FORGOTTEN PRUD’HON 
IN NEW YORK 


| recently renewed interest in the art of the neo-classical 
masters did not pass by the works of Pierre-Paul Prud’hon (1758-1823). It is true 
they had none of the historical actuality which made those of David so attractive to 
students looking for social and political associations nor did they have the chiselled 
and chilled perfection which is admired by modern formalists in the paintings of 
Ingres. Neither Prud’hon’s personality nor his art ever exerted an aggressive leader- 
ship comparable to that wielded by the two other masters. Yet his gentle and fem- 
inine responsiveness appears like an almost necessary complement of the strident 
masculinity and self-confidence of the others. Turning from them to him is like 
turning from the brilliant light of day to the shadowy mysteries of a moonlit night. 
It is perhaps not by accident that Prud’hon’s Justice and Divine V engeance derives 
much of its haunting magic from just such a light. 

In view of the attention given to artists of this period it may be of interest to 
know that there has been in this country for possibly as much as a century an impor- 
tant painting by Prud’hon which despite this fact — if not on account of it — is well- 
nigh forgotten. It once belonged to the collection of Thomas J. Bryan who must have 
been well aware of its importance, for according to the old catalogue of the New 
York Historical Society no less a person than a director of the Louvre (we can no 
longer determine who and when) had once sought to acquire the picture from Mr. 
Bryan for his gallery’. Yet, by the time Jean Guiffrey compiled his critical catalogue 
of Prud’hon’s oeuvre’ the very existence of the picture had faded from the conscious- 
ness of the connoisseurs. The few who might have seen it in the Museum of the New 
York Historical Society, where it used to hang high in one of the corridors, hardly 
paid much attention to it as its colors lay buried beneath a heavy coating of dust and 
grime*. A recent cleaning successfully removed this veil and it is only just to restore 
to the reputation of the painting the same lustre which its physical appearance has 
again acquired (fig. 2). 

1. “It was sought of the donor (Mr. Bryan) by the Director of the Louvre, for that gallery.” This statement 
appears in the catalogue of the New York Historical Society of 1866 and was, with the rest of the entry, repeated 


verbatim in the catalogue of 1915. The picture bears number B-267, is painted on canvas and measures 54 x 33% 
inches. It came supposedly from the collection of the painter Vien (most likely the younger, who died in 1848). 

2. JEAN GutrFrey, Pierre-Paul Prud’hon, Paris 1924. 

3. The only reference to the picture in the literature appeared in 1906 in an article on the Museum of the 
Historical Society by Lewis EINSTEIN AND Francois Monop (“Gazette des Beaux Arts,” Vol. XXXVi, 1906, p. 253). 
The authors believed, erroneously, that the picture was a reduction by Prud’hon of his painting in Dijon. I owe knowl- 
edge of this article to Mr. A. J. Wall, Director of the New York Historical Society. 
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The information about the picture in the catalogue of the New York Historical 
Society, although incorrect with regard to its subject", tells the truth when it says: 
“The picture is the finished sketch of a plafond now at Dijon”. This “plafond” is 
the large copy of Pietro da Cortona’s ceiling in the Palazzo Barberini (figs. 2 and 7) 
which Prud’hon executed at Rome for the States of Burgundy in 1786-1787. He had 
received a scholarship for 
a three-year stay in Rome 
with the condition at- 
tached that during that 
period he should copy an 
Italian painting suitable 
for a large decoration. 
The story of that work 
can be traced almost step 
by step in the letters 
which Prud’hon wrote to 
his master and patron 
Devosge, Director of the 
Academy at Dijon, and to 
his intimate friend Fau- 
connier in Paris’. Prud’- 
hon had arrived in Rome 
on January 3rd, 1785, 
after he had won in a com- 
petition in which his gen- 
erosity in helping another 
artist had nearly cost him 
the reward. What he 
painted in Rome outside 
of the plafond and our 
sketch, we no longer 
know. It is safe to assume 


FIG. 1. — P. DA CORTONA. — Ceiling painting. — Palazzo Barberini, Rome. Detail (see fig. 5). that he did not waste his 
time as he appears to have 
had a serious conception of, and an almost fanatical devotion to, his profession. 


We hear first about the big task in September 1785. Devosge had suggested that 


4. The title is given as France Triumphant after the Restoration of Louis XVIII which would suggest a date 
of 1814 or later. Actually, the picture is an 4 potheosis of Burgundy and was done in 1786. 
ae Cf. Lettres écrites par Pierre-Paul Prud’hon a MM. Devosge et Fauconnier pendant son voyage d'Italie, 
Publiées par M. Frépéric VILLOT, Paris, Archives de L'Art Français, 1857, 1st series, Vol. V, p. 97 ff. I am quoting from 
this edition. Cf. also: CHARLES CLEMENT, Prud’hon, Sa Vie, ses Oeuvres et sa Correspondence, Paris 1880. 


FIG. 2. — p.-P, PRUD’HON. — Glorification of Burgundy. — 
The New York Historical Society, New York City. 
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Prud’hon copy Reni’s Aurora of the 
Palazzo Rospigliosi. Prud’hon obvi- 
ously did not like the idea for he coun- 
tered in a letter of September 2oth° 
with a proposal that would suit his 
tastes better: he would like to copy 
either one of Raphael’s tapestries or 
Lionardo’s Last Supper’. In doing so, 
he reminds Devosge of a conversation 
on the subject in Dijon, in which 
Devosge had promised him complete 
freedom in his choice of a model. 
However, neither this reminder nor 
his eulogies of the two great masters 
of the Renaissance were of any avail. 
Devosge insisted on the Aurora. The 
States, it seems, did not want a pro- 
found or religious work but a colorful 
piece of decoration. Prud’hon obedi- 
“= ently set out to get permission to work 


FIG. 3. — P.-P. PRUD’HON. — Glorification of Burgundy. (Detail). —  j pe CE : 
- The New York Historical Society, New Vark Chg o in the Palazzo Rospigliosi. On Octo 
ect ber sth he reports on the result of 


these steps, not without a faint trace of relief®. Prince Rospigliosi, he writes, no 
longer admits any copyists to the palace after various unpleasant experiences which 
had come to a climax when a copy — done by a fellow-Burgundian — had fallen on 
and smashed two precious vases of alabaster. With Reni’s Aurora definitely out, 
Prud’hon looked for other ceilings which he could copy and significantly found only 
two suitable: Raphael’s Assembly of the Gods from the Farnesina and the Triumph 
of Bacchus and Ariadne by Annibale Caracci in the Palazzo Farnese. Either one 
of them would do, he says, although “the first sins much against the correctness of 
drawing” — though the character of the heads is sublime — while “the second is 
weak in color”. Devosge’s answer is slow in coming and Prud’hon asks again, on 
December 21st, for a decision’. This letter crossed one of Devosge’s which after some 
delays on the road arrived early in January 1786. The subject is now determined — 


6. VILLOT, of. cit., p. 108 ff. 

7. Although he knew Leonardo’s Last Supper only from a tapestry-reproduction, he describes it twice, in letters 
to Devosge and to Fauconnier, with a remarkable eloquence which anticipates by thirty-two years Goethe’s famous 
comment. “He (Lionardo) can be compared to the ancients who with wise moderation preferred to produce but one 
or two of those divine master-pieces (astonishing fruits of thought and profound ideas) rather than trying with 
frenzied ambition to do everything without having thought about it first.” (VILLOT, p. 112.) “As to me, I see in it 
(the Last Supper) nothing short of perfection and there you have my master and hero.” (VILLOT, p. 116.) 

3. VILLOT, pt 17 ft. 

g. VILLOT, p. 122 ff. 
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against any of Prud’hon’s wishes. Devosge desires him to copy the central part of 
Pietro da Cortona’s Barberini ceiling, with modifications of the allegorical figures 
so that the glorification of Urban VIII would be changed to a “Glorification of 
Burgundy”. Devosge evidently asked Prud’hon for a sketch but as time was running 
short Prud’hon sent him, instead, an engraving"®. His description of the ceiling, in a 
letter of January roth, 1787, and his proposals for alterations are worth recording: 

“All figures of this ceiling represent emblems of religion. The one in the center 
is Prudence (sic) ; Time who devours everything and human life, which is spun by 


FIG. 4. — P.-P. PRUD’ HON. — Glorification of Burgundy. (Detail). — 
The New York Historical Society, New York City (see fig. 2). 


the three Parcae, are also subject to her laws. She is surrounded by Prudence, Justice 
and several other virtues who are not sufficiently characterized to be identified. She 


10. According to a letter by Pietro da Cortona, published by Borrart (Raccolta di Lettere, I, 415) Johann 
Friedrich Greuter made an engraving of the ceiling which Pietro found good. Another one, by Frederik Bloemaert, 
is mentioned in Roman guide books of the XVIII century as commonly sold. 
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commands Immortality to decorate with a crown of stars which she is holding the 
arms of the Barberini which are supported by three women whose names are not 
known. Religion brings the keys of heaven which open and close everything at will, 
and Rome, to top their glory, crowns them with that threefold diadem which on the 
head of the Caesars caused the earth to tremble but which today awes only the weak. 
However that may be, considering that the allegorical subjects can be interpreted in 
many ways, one could change the subject to Fame in the midst of the Virtues as 
through their help alone it can be attained; the glory which surrounds her extends 
not only to the limits of human life determined by the Parcae but can not even be 
altered by Time whom nothing else resists. Immortality, her daughter, would 
eagerly crown the arms of the Condé which the companions of Victory would sur- 
round with laurels. Victory would, if it is so desired, be represented by that woman 
who holds the tiara and who then would hold a crown of laurels. The ancients some- 
times represented Victory armed but without wings when they wanted to convey the 
idea that she had never abandoned a partisan. Her companions are, I believe, Pru- 
dence, Activity, Fearlessness, Courage,etc.”™ (figs. 1 and 5). This tentative program 
as we shall see was only partially accepted. 


In addition to asking Devosge’s opinion on the subject Prud’hon requests in the 
same letter information with regard to the heraldic design of the arms of the Condé 
“car je ne me rapelle plus de quel côté on fait pencher la barre qui est au milieu’. 
He also reports that he placed the order for the huge canvas to be made and properly 
prepared (sized and primed ) ; owing to the large dimensions, he counts on a consider- 
able period of time’s elapsing before the canvas is dry and ready to paint. 


What Prud’hon privately thought of the commission appears from a note with- 
out date, written most likely in April, which he sent to Fauconnier: “Tomorrow I 
begin with the drawing and I shall consequently very often climb up and descend 
from a scaffold twenty-one feet high. The picture is a copy after Pietro da Cortona 
who is a rather bad painter of past times and I am not at all pleased with the job”. 
Even to Devosge he writes, on October third, that “. ..the whole large machine... 
is made more to create a big noise (fracas) than to reveal any draughtsmanship, 


11. VILLOT, p. 126/127. The casual manner in which Prud’hon speaks about the meaning of allegoricl figures is 
quite significant for the general attitude of his period toward such questions. It is well known that this attitude was 
largely responsible for the almost complete loss of information about iconographic patterns of earlier art. Prud’hon 
evidently was ill-informed about the program of Pietro’s fresco. It is fully described in Passeri’s vita of Pietro da 
Cortona (cf. Jacos Hess, Die Kuenstlerbiographien von Giovanni Battista Passeri, Leipzig, 1934, p. 380). The chief 
figure is Divina Prudenza (also called “Provvidenza”) and the personifications which surround her are described as 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, Pity, Eternity, Wisdom, Power, Truth, Beauty, and Chastity. Prud’hon’s “three women 
whose names are not known” are the three muses Urania, Calliope and Clio (referring to the poetic achievements of 
Urban VIII). The figure holding the two keys (one silver, the other gold) is not Religion, but Glory, while Prud’hon 
is correct in calling the other Rome. The program was devised by Francesco Brecciolini (cf. T. H. FoKKER, Roman 
Baroque Art, 1938, I, p. 228). - 

12. The arms of the princes of Condé (Bourbon) are described as “d’azur, à trois fleurs-de-lys d’or, au baton 
péri en bande de geules”, (cf. DE LA CHENAYE-DESBOIs ET BADIER, Dictionnaire de la Noblesse. Paris 1863, III, p. 763). 


13. CLEMENT, p. 148/49. This letter is not found in VILLOT’s book. 


Rome. 


Ceiling painting. — Palazzo Barberini 
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finish or even color; it impresses and astonishes only because of the immensity of the 
field which Pietro da Cortona has filled’. 

The letter which bears most directly on the picture in the New York Historical 
Society dates from March 28, 1786. He declines to accept a commission for a por- 
trait ‘since the picture of the ceiling by Cortona is a considerable and long-winded 
piece of work”. “I have begun,” he continues, “a sketch of my picture to be able to 
outline its design more easily and with greater accuracy in large scale’. After 
assuring Devosge of his effort to economize to the utmost even though his expense 
account had never been tied to a fixed sum, he adds: “I forgot to ask you what color 
and armorial design I should put on the flags which are held by Fame”. We shall 
revert to the significance of this question. 

On June 24th Prud’hon writes that he is devoting all his energy and industry to 
the picture. When a fever interrupts his work in mid-September, three-fourths of 
the canvas is roughly sketched ; he has to add only three more figures and some clouds. 
However, by February 1787 (Letter from February 26th) it is not yet finished but he 
hopes to be done with it by the end of March. We can understand only too well the 
sigh of relief with which he thinks of the end: “At last, with the help of God and 
St. Luke! it will arrive as soon as it is possible’’**. He does not expect praise; a copy 
hardly deserves it. However, he has made an effort to improve the baroque fresco. 
“T have tried as much as possible to correct the drawing and in some places also the 
draperies which in the original are in rather poor taste”. The same remark occurs 
again in an undated letter (March/April 1787?) in which he apprises Devosge of 
the fact that the picture has left for France. “I need not tell you that I have endeav- 
ored as much as possible to correct the defects of the original... After all, I should 
talk little about it to avoid the impression of valuing my copy which I want only to be 
satisfactory’’*. After a last delay in shipping, when the crate was held up in Genoa 
for lack of a proper address, the picture arrived safely in Dijon and was installed in 
the first room of the museum which in 1783, upon Devosge’s suggestion, had been 
opened in the eastern wing of the ancient Palais of the Dukes. It is still there. 

Prud’hon’s own lack of enthusiasm for his work appears not to have been shared 
by his patrons at home. At least there is a letter from August 28, 1787 in which he 
declines to accept compliments which Devosge seems to have paid to his work. “To 
speak of my picture, your kindness has encroached upon the rights of justice in mak- 


14. VILLOT, p. 140 ff. Prud’hon’s characterization of Pietro da Cortona’s fresco is quite similar to one which was 
published just one year later, in 1787, in: F. W. B. von Rampour’s Ueber Mahlerei und Bildhauerarbeit in Rom, vol. 
II, p. 274. “The eye has considerable difficulty to separate the individual representations. It does not find rest any- 
where.” — “In short: the whole picture is a beautiful apparition (ein schoener Schein), sufficient to draw the glance 
upward but not enough to keep it there.” 


15. VILLOT, p. 132. 


16. VILLOT, p. 136 ff. 
17. VILLOT, p. 148. 
18. VILLOT, p. 150. 
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ing compliments for a work which ill deserves them, or to put it better, deserves them 
not at all”. Yet, the huge “plafond” although always mentioned as one of the 
attractions of the Dijon museum, was hardly the kind of thing which would mean 
much to the artists or the public of the XIX and XX centuries. Despite Prud’hon’s 
effort to “correct” — in a way which we shall discuss — the baroque affluence of 
Pietro da Cortona’s fresco, it was too 
unwieldy and too involved with alle- 
gory to inspire enthusiasm. A typical 
modern judgment is that of E. Bricon, 
who in a routine monograph of little 
merit, starts a description of the picture 
with these words: “Between unfeeling 
(dur) foliage which has nothing celes- 
tial about it in the bitumen, the yellow 
and the rather flat and mediocre sky- 
gray, numerous figures hold themselves 
heavily afloat in the air’. 


Before the publication by Villot.of 
Prud’hon’s letters from Rome, the story 
of the ceiling was not known correctly. 
Edmond de Goncourt, the first to pub- 
lish (in 1876) a catalogue raisonné of 
Prud’hon’s work, believed that the 
painter had sent it from Rome unfin- 
ished and completed it only at home 
“avec son fond et ses imaginations’. 
There evidently was still alive, however, 
at the time of Goncourt’s writing, a local 
tradition that a sketch for the picture 
had existed. He mentions having heard 
in Dijon that the “plafond” had been 
executed with the help of a sketch which 


FIG. 6, — P.-P. PRUD’ HON. — Assumption of the Virgin, drawing. — 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. (Courtesy of the Prud’hon had done in a hurry just be- 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City.) : ) 
fore leaving Rome. By that time, the 


sketch itself, of course, had long been on this side of the Atlantic where ten years 
before, in 1866, it had been given with the rest of the Bryan collection to the New 
York Historical Society. 

Through the study of Prud’hon’s letters we can determine the date of execution 


19. VILLOT, p .160. 
20. ETIENNE Bricon, Prud’hon, Paris [1907], p. 46. 
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of the New York picture to the month. It was done in March/April 1786. Any 
doubt as to whether the canvas in the Historical Society is actually identical with the 
sketch which Prud’hon mentioned in his letter of March 28, 1786 can be dispelled 
with a reference to the passage in that letter in which he asked for instructions with 
regard to the colors and heraldic designs of the flags in the hands of “Fame”. For 
while the Dijon picture shows these flags in the proper colors, they are just plain 
white in the painting in New York: that is, they were painted — in accordance with 
the letter — at a time before Prud’hon knew how to do them correctly. 


It hardly needs saying that the picture in the Historical Society has all the hall- 
marks of a genuine work of the master. It is thinly painted so that the squaring lines 
are still visible in parts, as are some minor “pentimenti”. The colors for the choice 
of which the artist obviously felt completely at liberty are combined in the most deli- 
cate harmonies as we know them in so many of the painter’s later works. In the small 
figures on either side of Burgundy (fig. 4) we find light blues, bottle-green, smoky 
and silver-grays and ochres. The lovely winged figure (fig. 3) at the left is clad in 
gray and light brown. There are green gowns with pink highlights or combinations 
of peach-pink and yellow. Despite some occasional strong shades, the colors are not 
saturated and in general transparent, and there is a tendency to dampen their exuber- 
ance to conform to the standards of a highly sophisticated pictorial taste. We also 
note that the types of the figures are thoroughly “prud’honien”. The faces of many 
of the female personifications.and especially those of the putti have the unmistakable 
shape of Prud’hon’s own figures and their expressions, ranging from a lyrical enthu- 
siasm to an innocent coquetry are equally characteristic. 


That Prud’hon took considerable liberties with the original we know from his 
own words. Some changes, of course, had been necessary to adapt the composition 
to the different proportions of the ceiling in Dijon. Prud’hon was forced to fit the 
composition into a space which was shorter and wider than the rather elongated 
rectangle of the Barberini fresco (pl. 5). The actual proportions of width and height 
in Prud’hon’s ceiling are 1 x 1, 58, whereas they are 1 x 2, 46 in the fresco by Pietro da 
Cortona. Hence the group of Saturnus in Prud’hon’s work is separated from that of 
the Parcae by a large interval while they are close together in Pietro da Cortona’s 
work. On the other hand, in Prud’hon’s painting, the lower extremities of two of the 
allegorical figures at the right, holding the large wreath, touch the smaller person- 
ifications who appear below them while there is much space between these figures in 
Pietro’s fresco. To fill some of the empty space in the upper corners which in the 
Roman fresco had been cut away by the irregular frame, Prud’hon had to resort to the 
device of adding wings to Fame and Victory. Other adjustments of this nature are 
too numerous to mention. 


A second set of changes are those entailed by the differences of the iconograph- 
ical program. The central figure was changed from Divine Providence with a 
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sceptre to Burgundy holding an armorial shield”. 
The figures at the left of her have new attributes, a 
sculptured marble bust and a palette which character- 
ize them as Sculpture and Painting respectively. The 
latter, in keeping with the old iconological prescrip- 
tions, has a veil tied over her mouth, as a veritable 
“muta poesis’*. At the right appears Prudence with 
a mirror (not found in Pietro’s fresco) and a snake, 
while Poetry (7) and Justice who follow, are identical 
in both pictures. The beautiful isolated figure seen in 
full length at the left, the personification of immor- 
tality, holds a crown of stars in the Barberini fresco 
which Prud’hon replaced, in accordance with Ripa’s 
description, with a golden circle; he also provided her 
with a pair of spreading, gleaming white wings. All 
references to the Barberini and to the Papacy natur- 
ally had to be omitted. Where in the Roman fresco 
the three bees of the Barberini spread their round 
bellies and huge wings there is only an empty field in 
the New York picture — to be filled in the Dijon ceil- 
eee wa capo, ng with the lilies'of the Bourbons. Instead of the 

rey: papal keys one of the flying figures holds banners, a 
baton and the trumpet of fame. Victory, on the other hand, in accordance with the 
suggestion proposed in Prud’hon’s letters of January 10, 1786, provides the “‘key- 
stone” of the composition with a wreath of laurels instead of the tiara. 

While it is possible to give objective and compelling reasons for these altera- 
tions, there are others which can only be explained by assuming a different aesthetic 
attitude on Prud’hon’s side. We remember in that connection that Prud’hon twice 
expressed his intent to “improve” his model. These improvements, indeed, throw 
an interesting light on the stylistic aims of the young artist. For one thing, all his 
figures are slenderer than those of Pietro da Cortona’s. To Prud’hon, the artist who 
throughout his life tempered the linear discipline of his neo-classical ideals with the 
inherited gracefulness of the Rococo, the rotund shapeliness of Pietro’s genii seems 
to have been repulsive and he proceeded to modify them according to his ideals, in 
spite of the fact that these changes tended to increase his difficulties in fitting the com- 
position into a shorter and wider field. Another point concerns the relative clarity of 
the design. While in Pietro da Cortona’s work all figures appear as if wallowing on 
or in clouds, Prud’hon was anxious to outline them clearly against large blank areas. 


21. It is a quartered Italian escutcheon with a rather vague pattern of fleurs-de-lis and bars. . 
22. Pittura, according to Ripa’s rather prosaic interpretation, has her mouth closed with a ribbon tied to her ears 
“because nothing is more useful to a painter than silence and solitude”. (C. Ripa, Iconelogia, Rome, 1603, p. 405.) 
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He could not help taking over much of the wind-blown, twisting, and whirling 
drapery but he strove to smooth the flamboyancy of the folds and to tighten them 
around the bodies. To the figure of “Burgundy” he gave a mantle which closes the 
broken-up outline of the corresponding figure in the Barberini fresco. In two cases 
he changed the position of an arm so that it would not overlap essential parts of the 
face: with the Parca closest to Chronos (Lachesis?) and with Minerva at the top of 
the picture. Instead of the twelve figures below Providence he showed only nine 
surrounding Burgundy. With all these modifications his painting seems indeed trans- 
lated from the florid metaphors of a baroque rhetoric to the terse, lucid and at the 
same time more sensitive prose of the admirer of the classics. 

The true significance of the painting in New York will be understood still better 
if we recall that except for the big plafond no other work done by Prud’hon during 
his stay in Italy has survived. Any student who would like to trace the development 
of the artist must hence pay the most serious attention to this painting. He will per- 
haps observe a treatment of light and dark with caressing, leonardesque transitions 
which foreshadow much of Prud’hon’s later work. He might even be justified in 
asking if Prud’hon’s long preoccupation — forced though it was — with Pietro da 
Cortona’s big machine did not leave any traces in works done afterwards. Prud’- 
hon’s own taste admittedly would never have led him to study a master of the pictorial 
High Baroque, but, given the fact, it would seem that a man of Prud’hon’s supreme 
sensitiveness, of his impressionable and receptive mind could not have toiled for 
nearly a year copying a work without retaining or assimilating, even against his will, 
some of its characteristics. 

If we find, for instance, a crown of stars hovering halo-like over the head of the 
Virgin in Prud’hon’s famous Assumption in the Louvre we might remember the 
circle of stars which was held by Pietro da Cortona’s Immortality. Prud’hon had 
rejected this motif when he did his copy but it emerged from his memory, and was 
used by him years later. The graceful contrapposto of this particular figure seems to 
be echoed in drawings like the Girl with a Tambourin (fig. 7) and the Assumption 
of the Virgin (fig. 6) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. While the many turge- 
scent folds of the Roman fresco, as we saw, did not please him, the lightness by which 
the figures of Pietro da Cortona’s fresco wing through the air in their flying draperies 
reappears, in modified form, in many of Prud’hon’s later works. Though his classi- 
cal conscience may have shuddered at the unrepressed voluptuousness of the great 
Roman decorator, he had one thing in common with the baroque artist : he, too, loved 
beauty embodied in the shapes and movements of youthful women. What had been 
the aesthetic “theme” of Pietro da Cortona’s ceiling of the Barberini palace remained 
the “‘leitmotiv” of Prud’hon’s entire art. 


JULIUS S. HELD. 


FIG. 1. — NERROCI0. — The Annunciation. — Jarves Collection, Yale University Art Gallery. 


THE CRITICAL PRACTICE OF 


JAMES JACKSON JARVES 


i the first year of the Civil War there was exhibited in the 
Derby Gallery, 625 Broadway, New York City, a collection of Italian paintings, the 
property of James Jackson Jarves. This collection had been formed to illustrate the 
“chronological and historical sequence” of Italian art, with the aim of diffusing 
“artistic knowledge and aesthetic taste in America”. So fearful was the owner that 
the public would not appreciate the importance of his pictures, that he appended to 
the catalogue of the exhibition a set of documents “showing the estimation in which 
the collection is held by English, French, Italian, and American authorities”. The 
public was warned that it would not see in the Derby Gallery “those masterpieces 
which give reputation to the great painters” ; such works of art are either fixtures in 
churches and other public buildings, or have become the possession of the national 
galleries of the various European nations. All the owner of the collection hoped to 
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do was to get together “characteristic specimens of the schools and artists that illus- 
trate Italian painting”. He admitted that the pictures were not all of equal value. 
Some were more remarkable, he said, for their inspiration than for their execution. 
Some showed merely the motifs most in vogue in Italy. Furthermore, few of the 
pictures had “undoubted historical pedigrees”. Thus modestly was the collection 
which has become one of the glories of American museums presented to the public. 

The documents which formed an appendix to the catalogue were flattering 
enough for the most self-satisfied collector. Had Americans been sufficiently impres- 
sionable, there is no doubt that the total collection would immediately have been 
acquired by some public spirited citizen. But, as everyone knows, New York was 
cold to them, Boston, in spite of the pleadings of Charles Eliot Norton, was no more 
hospitable, and Yale finally acquired the pictures by foreclosing a mortgage in 1871’. 

One is naturally curious to know what sort of man would form a collection of 
this type in the 1850’s. What aesthetic ideas could have oriented his taste? That taste 
was so far removed from that of the American public that the invitation issued by the 
Yale School of Fine Arts in 1868 to the opening of the exhibition contained the 
cautious words, “the pleasure and instruction which this special collection can not 
fail to afford to all lovers of art, not prejudiced by an exclusive regard to mere tech- 
nicalities” (my italics). The invitation continued, “Of course, the visitor must not 
look for beauty of execution in all the works of a series intended to exhibit the gradual 
progress of art from the very feeble, though well-intentioned, beginnings ... But 
what may be expected is this, that in the collection which we invite you to visit and 
study there will be found characteristic specimens of the motives and styles of the 
leading artists of Italy, from predecessors of Giotto to Domenichino — certainly a 
rich field, not only for those who would be liberally trained to the profession of 
artists, but also for all who can appreciate the ingenuous expression of deep sentiment 
in art, however cramped by insufficiency of means, and the gradual improvement in 
form and color, as technical knowledge increased, until at length thought was sac- 
rificed to external qualities”. It is obvious, I think, that the committee which issued 
the invitation, was not over-enthusiastic in spite of the condemnation of the eminent 
authorities. At a time when theories of evolution were captivating the public mind, 
they could excuse the exhibition as evidence of aesthetic progress and thus justify its 
presence in a serious university, like Yale of the late sixties. 

The best evidence of Jarves’s own taste may be held to be the pictures which he 
collected and which may now be seen not only at Yale but also in the Cleveland 
Museum”. But when we transfer to a man the feelings which his pictures arouse in 
us, we are guilty of a serious psychological blunder. Fortunately Jarves left a num- 


1. See: THEODORE S1zER’s article on Jarves in the Dictionary of American Biography. 


2 In 1883, Mr. Sizer writes, Joc. cit., a second collection was exhibited in Boston. Of these fifty, two were sold 
to Liberty E. Holden of Cleveland and presented to the Museum by Mrs. Holden. 
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ber of books of artistic 
criticism, some of which 
were widely read in his 
day, and in them we find 
some idea of what his 
aesthetic principles were. 
These are of sufficient his- 
torical importance to be 
noted here. 

To begin with one 
should note that Jarves 
was not simply a wealthy 
amateur who expatriated 
himself in Italy because 
he found America too 
crude for his tastes. He 
had spent many years in 
Hawaii where he estab- 
lished an English news- 
paper; he was the author 
of one of the earliest books 
on Japanese art treating 
that subject aesthetically, 
and though he had little 
sympathy for what he 
termed the materialism of 
his fellow countrymen, 

FIG, 2, — JAMES JACKSON JARVES. — Courtesy of Yale University Art Gallery. yet he retained his love of 

' America throughout his 

stay in Italy, and earnestly wished to contribute to its culture. A simple glance at his 

various books on art, repellent as the titles are — Art-Hints (1855), Art-Studies 

(1861), The Art-Idea (1864), Art-Thoughts (1869) — will convince one that here 

was a man at least as thoughtful as Ruskin, if not so influential, and a man whose 
views on art were based rightly or wrongly on a well organized philosophy. 


The Introduction to 4rt-T houghts, for instance, begins with a section on art as 
an element of civilization. In the language of the time, its function was maintained 
to be that of “refining” mankind, which to Jarves meant sharpening man’s powers of 
observation until he is dissatisfied with ugliness, whether physical or moral, and it 
therefore is incumbent upon a government to protect the arts as it would the sciences. 
“Tn Europe”, he maintains, “the art-element has a recognized position in social and 
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political economy. The governors and governed alike acknowledge it to be an essen- 
tial principle of civilization. By all classes it is viewed as a necessity of life, on a par 
in social needs with sewerage, pure water, and gas’*. How much attention was paid 
by all classes in Europe in 1860 to sewerage, pure water, and gas, we need not inquire. 
The sentiment which prompted the author of these words to write them also led him 
to say, “The primary mission of art is the instruction and enjoyment of the people” 
(Ib. p. 12) and for an American in the middle of the last century to pronounce the 
phrase instruction and enjoyment as a single rhetorical unit, was an accomplishment 
which every student of the history of American thought will appreciate. 

But more impressive, at least to his contemporaries, than the conjunction of 
instruction and enjoyment, was the insistence upon the popular nature of art. In 
Jarves’s earliest work on aesthetics, 4rt-Hints, he had maintained that the character 
of a people was expressed in its art. The history of art, as a reviewer of this book 
said inthe North American Review (Oct. 1855, p. 440), is the history of nations; the 
character of a nation is to be seen in the character of its art. Speaking of the architec- 
ture of Egypt, Jarves says, ‘No one who examines it can fail to perceive that it is the 
working out of the ideas of the few by the hands of the many. The people were mere 
machines, whose sole tasks were to repeat these ideas according to a given pattern and 
rule, into which their own mind no more entered than into the fashioning of bricks. 
Consequently, Art in these countries was the mechanical carrying out by slaves of 
the imaginations of their lords. There was no real life or natural variety in it. It 
embodied those essential elements of sublimity and power, which are the attributes 
of all lofty understandings born in absolute rule. In these characteristics it has never 
been surpassed ; but it perished with the despotism that gave it birth’’*. That this is 
a superficial view of Egyptian art needs no demonstration, but when one situates it 
back in the fifties, one sees that Jarves was with Ruskin in England and with Hegel 
on the Continent in his conception of art. 

That art was an expression of something vaguely called “social conditions” is 
one of those half-truths which can be as dangerous as it is helpful. Its helpfulness con- 
sists in ridding us of the absurd idea that an artist works in a kind of vacuum, produc- 
ing his pictures entirely out of himself, as if he did not feed upon the ideas current in 
the atmosphere of his times, did not satisfy the demands of his fellows, did not have 
demands of his own which arise from his reactions to contemporary needs. The dan- 
ger lies in the annihilation of the artist, in coming to consider him as merely the point 
at which social trends intersect, as a sensitive plate on which society leaves its impres- 
sion and as nothing more. If that conception were true, there would be no way of 
distinguishing between the works of, for example, Botticelli and Ghirlandaio, both 
of whom were contemporaries, living in the same city, working for the same patrons, 


3. Art-Thoughts, N. Y., 1861, p. 9. 
4. Art-Hints, N. Y., 1855, p. 31. 
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and presumably influenced by the same social trends. The truth about the production 
of art would seem to be simple enough: pictures are a function of two variables — at 
least — of which one is the artist, an irreducible whole when he is mature, who is 
likely when painting to act asa unit, and the environment. There is a reciprocal action 
between them, each modifying the other. But what is more, and this neither Jarves 
nor Hegel really appreciated, no human being ever reacted to or was influenced by 
the total environment of a society. What the books call “Egyptian civilization” is so 
large a view of what was going on in Egypt that no one man could be expected to be 
aware of much of it. A man living in late XV century Florence, like a man living in 
middle XX century New York, is only remotely influenced by everything going on 
about him. His environment is strictly a very limited selection of things out of the 
total environment. He will know only a small proportion of his fellow-citizens ; will 
read only a small proportion of the literature being produced; will form a part of a 
sub-social group selected out of Society, for no society was ever homogeneous, even 
among savages. 

There is no need here to waste space on Jarves’s philosophy of art as a whole. It 
is not hidden in inaccessible books. What is of more interest is to see whether it ap- 
peared in his actual criticism of the painters of whom he was most fond. 


When we turn to Pollajuolo, whose Rape of Dejaneira (fig. 3) is one of the most 
celebrated pictures in the Jarves Collection, we find Jarves saying in the Catalogue, 
that the artist was a goldsmith and a “vigorous anatomical draughtsman of the human 
body”. In the Art-Studies (p. 271) in which the picture is reproduced, we find that 
“Neither of the brothers is remarkable for copious or grand invention. They are 
scientists; their specialty being severe modelling, strong, sharp outline, and a con- 
spicuous leaning towards muscular movement and display”. Here in a footnote the 
Rape of Dejaneira is described as showing its artist’s “delicate precision of design... 
and his character of landscape, which is quite wonderful for the date of the picture. 
The background is the Val d’Arno, with Florence and Prato in the distance”. Nota 
word in either of these comments is given to the social conditions of Florence at the 
end of the XV century. 


But what is more striking, no particular mention is made of what Pollajuolo 
contributed to the progress of Italian, or Florentine, art. In the third chapter of the 
book in which the two brief notices mentioned appeared, we have a discussion of the 
relative importance of ideas and of individuals in art-history. We learn that individ- 
uals are but the agency through whom the Idea (note the Hegelian terminology) 
manifests itself. “These chosen individuals are indeed entitled to our reverence; for 
they are the incarnations of fresh currents of divinity, which sweep over the earth, 
dispelling the malaria of ignorance, and quickening intellect into more active move- 
ment. While, therefore, we extol the men through whom truth is manifested with new 
and more expansive force, we should regard them as types or agents, gifted with 
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special powers for a special purpose, and judge them according to the scale of those 
powers, and the measure of their fulfillment”.® But what type or agent is represented 
by Pollajuolo does not appear in the brief passage quoted. 


ear 


Jarves is not the only critic whose practice has little to do with his theory. He 
was after all a sensitive man who took great pleasure in looking at pictures and, pre- 
sumably, in owning them. That he should have forgotten why he ought to have liked 
a picture and stated only why he did like it is both understandable and pardonable. 
We know more or less what Jarves admired; it might prove interesting to see why he 
admired it. 

In his chapter on Giotto in Art-Studies (p. 129), we find the painter praised for 
his “‘naturalism”’. “Giotto is emphatically naturalistic; the representative beginning 
of the excellence in this respect of the Tuscan schools. But his naturalism is more 
apparent in motive than execution, especially in color. In this respect, in his earlier 
works, he appears to have been influenced by the weak and conventional qualities of 
his predecessors, and to have transmitted them to many of his disciples”. Here, if any- 
where, was Jarves’s chance to relate what he believed to be the painter’s practice to 
current non-aesthetic ideas. Was it not part of the Franciscan tradition to see in the 
beauties of rural nature evidences of God’s goodness and power? Had not Saint 
Bonaventura, for instance, in his I[tinerarium mentis ad Deum pointed out that the 
first step on this road was the recognition of natural beauty? What then was more to 
be expected than that the painter of the life of Saint Francis should have introduced 
scenes of natural beauty and paid more rather than less attention to the look of things? 
The influence of Franciscanism is to be sure only part of the story; the other part is in 
the beginnings of natural science and the growth of its prestige. But one would 
imagine that if a critic was to admire painters for their expression of states of civiliza- 
tion, he would be struck almost immediately by the fact which we have suggested. 


But naturalism for Jarves meant XIX century naturalism, a curious compound 
of scientific observation, such as one finds it in Courbet at times — /e beau c’est le 
laid — and of Wordsworthian nature-worship. Thus in spite of his admiration for 
Giotto’s success in drawing things “as they are”, he has certain reproaches to make. 
“We find, however, in his works much of the old ignorance of design, long, half- 
closed eyes and near together, heavy outlines, flat figures, as if cut out of cards, extrem- 
ities rudely drawn, want of anatomical knowledge, crude perspective, or rather none 
beyond the faintest suggestion: faults which in greater or less degree survived him 
through several generations of artists”. Nothing could be a clearer revelation of 
Jarves’s dates than this half-paragraph. Nothing could show more clearly his inca- 


5. Art-Studies, p. 92. 
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FIG. 3. — ANTONIO POLLAJUOLO. — The Rape of Dejaneira. — Jarves Collection, Yale University Art Gallery. 


pacity for intuiting an artist’s manner and purpose. The giottesque vision seems to us 
to-day, I imagine, to be one of the turning points in art-history; unique, creative of a 
new manner, strong, and almost self-justified. That there is only one way of seeing 
nature appears self-evident to Jarves, as it did to most of the nineteenth century. That 
earlier painters are justified only insofar as they “lead to” later appears equally self- 
evident. That there was actually progress in art, progress in the sense that art had a 
goal which was being approached from year to year, was never questioned by him, 
and indeed, as we have seen, the Jarves Collection itself was persumably made to 
illustrate this thesis. Therein of course lay the startling naiveté of the most powerful 
minds of that period. A Hegel, a Spencer, a Comte, seemed unaware that thinkers of 
the past were not a whole parade of John the Baptists foreshadowing, if not prophesy- 
ing, their coming. Thus Jarves says without any apparent feeling of hesitation, “In 
judging of the art of the Giotteschi . .. we have to consider, not their inferiority in 
these points to the school of Masaccio, but their superiority to their starting-point in 
technical knowledge. By such a comparison we are enabled not only rightly to esti- 
mate the actual advances made, but to avoid an exaggeration of our own standard of 
excellence, which centuries hence may be as far beneath that then existing, as the 
design of the thirteenth century is inferior to ours” (7b.) That the design — by which 
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Jarves means “drawing” — of the Giotteschi is inferior to ours, is certainly not self- 
evident, though it is probably true that the academic painters of the XIX century 
could excel even Giotto in “realistic” representation. (A fairer way of putting it 
would be to say that they were more interested in realistic representation. ) 

Jarves does not, however, exclude other excellences from painting. Even if 
Giotto cannot equal Gérome in “design”, “that which concerns us to note, especially 
in Giotto, is nobility of thought, dramatic energy, fertile invention, and above all, 
truth of conception, giving to his subjects, whose masses are beautifully disposed and 
well-balanced, great accuracy of expression. He thus graphically realizes his idea as 
a whole, with a picturesque and harmonious variety of minor motives singularly 
touching and effective, giving a lofty opinion of his poetical power” (Ib., p. 130). 
Here if anywhere, one would think that Jarves had hit upon some other standard than 
that of illustrative skill. But though such terms as “nobility of thought”, “dramatic 
energy”, “truth of conception”, do not in themselves mean realistic drawing, and may 
be truthfully used by Jarves when realistic drawing is absent, yet the test of them all 
’ — with the exception of the beautiful disposition of the masses and balance — is their 
relation to illustrative accuracy. But even here Jarves did not go so far as Courbet or 
even some of the Pre-Raphaelites — whom by the way he did not like. Not everything 
in nature was worth illustrating. No, there must be preserved a certain elegance, a 
certain “refinement”, in the choice of subject-matter, and a suppression of what 
Jarves and many of his contemporaries called the Cruder Details. 

It was this dislike of anything which suggested the erotic side of man’s nature 
which led Jarves into the same kind of shrill denunciation which makes so many of 
Ruskin’s pages laughable. To read him on some of the French of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century is to feel that one is in the presence either of a consummate hypo- 
crite or an unconscious fool. He can find little to say in praise of Boucher and 
Watteau — whom he lumps together — but praises Joseph Vernet and Greuze. “It 
would have been better for the French school,” he says without qualification® “. . . if 
it had more scholars as honest and earnest as Joseph Vernet”. Of the Radeau de la 
Méduse he writes, “Can anyone look at the exhibition of physical suffering of Géri- 
cault’s Wreck of the Medusa, without having every aesthetic faculty outraged? If 
intended for a scene in the ‘Inferno’, a raft of human souls adrift on a viscious sea, it 
might pass. But to call that pitchy slime the ocean is a foul libel. It is rare to find a 
Frenchman who comprehends at all this part of nature. He gets his idea of the move- 
ments of the sea from the oscillating canvases of theatres. Géricault’s atmosphere is as 
unbreathable as his water is unliquid, while horror upon horror is piled up in his 
representation of starvation, until sympathy is overborne by the opposite emotion”.’ 
In other words, this painting is a bad painting because it is not true to its subject- 


6. Art-Thoughts, p. 243. 
7. Ibid., p. 246. 
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matter and because that subject-matter is horrible. 

This is bad enough, but when Jarves begins on Manet, ‘the painter-in-chief of 
ugliness”, his comments become comic. “It seems to be a fixed principle with him to 
make the most promising subjects for beauty — as his O/ympia, for instance, which 
motive a Titian or Correggio would have transformed into a masterpiece of aesthetic 
joy — the combination of all that is disagreeable in painting. This abnormal picture 
was exhibited in the Sa/on of 1865, much to the wonderment and disgust of the many 
and to the admiration of a choice few, whose tastes were as eccentric as the artist’s. 
‘Olympia’ was naked, but as her flesh was of the hue of green meat, there was nothing 
corrupting to the public morals in the gross display of her flaccid charms. She was of 
no mundane type of feature or figure. Her form was coarser, if possible, than a Tierra 
del Fuegian belle’s. A negress stood grinning in the background, and a witch-cat 
with her back up, in the foreground. These accessories gave a grotesque hideousness 
to the whole. Yet there were indications of talent and a certain spotty force of splashy 
contrasts of coloring, which might be trained to better work. Manet is one of the 
eccentricities of modern art, as Whistler is another but better variety, induced by the 
popular love of the sensational and extravagant. Wasted talent and perversity of taste 
of this kind tends to bring art into ridicule. Frequently it outrages the moral senti- 
ments, as is done by Manet’s companion picture to Olympia, Jesus insulted by Sol- 
diers, an exhibition of ribald ferocity, united to brutal coarseness of subject”. 

The emphasis upon the coarseness and vulgarity of contemporary French paint- 
ing is characteristic of most Anglo-Saxon criticism of this time. The general idea 
seemed to be that art should elevate the mind of man which if not elevated would sink 
into moral filth. One can only wonder that these writers were so peroccupied with 
cleanliness. Jarves after all had spent a good part of his life in Hawaii and in Italy, 
amid surroundings which were considered at the time to be almost idyllic. Though 
he was anti-democratic in his political ideas’ — probably another inheritance from 
Hegel? — he believed in “painting for the people”. Thus he praises the work of 
Frère, Merle, H. Browne, and Millet as “the democratic art of France”. They have, 
he says, found out that there was “‘a people to paint for”, and they supply their easels 
“with topics homely in most part but every way more honest and wholesome than 
those to which [they] had been devoted ever since [the French school] had had an 
existence” °. It was not then from any association of vulgarity with the vul/gus that 
made him shrink from the art of such men as Manet. It no doubt sprang from that 
same fear of sexuality which made Ruskin and Burne-Jones so bloodless and made 
nineteenth century Anglo-Saxon literature so fit for women who fainted easily and 
sweet girl graduates. It was the same tendency which produced the Tennysonian 
Greece and that of Alma-Tadema. They lived too early, these pure souls, to know 

8. Art-Thoughts, p. 269. Cf. some of LucteN Wozrr's remarks in the “Figaro”. 


9. See the opening pages of Art Studies. 
10. Art Thoughts, p. 265. 
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what a morbid interest in sexuality their very taboos suggested. 

One might have thought that if Jarves disliked the “realists” so thoroughly, he 
would have approved of Ingres. But strange as it may appear, he has little good to say 
of him. “If we are to judge artists only by what they actually do to advance their 
profession” — note the constant preoccupation with progress — “from a lower to a 
higher phase, Ingres deserves no mention. But some men must be cited either for the 
evil they do, the mistakes they make, or the little good use they put their talents to... 
[Examples are] the accomplished Ingres, striving for a high range of idealism in 
motives and design, and falling into the stale academic and effete conventional, con- 
spicuous examples of which are shown in... ‘Jesus giving the keys to St. Peter’, and 
‘Homer Deified’; compositions forced from an unyielding imagination, confused in 
grouping, artificial, and feelingness”"”". There is much of this with which modern 
critics would agree, for our admiration for Ingres is largely based on his drawings. 
We should also be inclined to approve of Jarves’s comments on his portraits. “Ingres 
appears best in portraiture. This talent he shares with the artists of repute from 
Clouet down, for they havea faculty of seizing hold of salient points of character, and 


drawing to the surface the spirituel elements”. 


II] 


Little that has been said so far would win many friends among our contem- 
poraries for Jarves. But there was another side to him, an insight into certain trends 
in American civilization which are worth bringing back to the light. His remarks on 
Protestantism, for instance, can still be read with profit‘: he sees it as a vivifying 
force in the struggle for individual freedom; he foresees the dangers which lie before 
it and the possibilities of its becoming a great religious stimulus to art. His comments 
on the decay of religious painting in Catholic countries are equally sound. “Painting 
in France, albeit Catholic in ritual, is now taking the lead in general progress, pre- 
cisely because an aesthetic race has won to itself, in science, art, and religion, scope of 
individual thought and action, and its government, however absolute, reposes itself 
upon popular rights and well-being””**. His great error was in thinking of the United 
States as permanently a Protestant country. 

In spite of his admiration for the individualism which seemed to him to be the 
heart of Protestantism, he was sensitive to much that was intrinsically wrong in 
America. Writing, it should be remembered in 1860, he says, “Architecture becomes 
the universal material incarnation of [man’s] most active loves. ... Applying this test 
to our present styles of architecture, it is plain that the God of the Puritans is no longer 


11. Ibid., p. 249. 
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2. Ibid., p. 249 f. Jarves’s French was rather weak; one can only guess at what he thought spirituel meant. 
13. Art-Studies, pp. 482 ff. 
14. Ibid., p. 486 f. 
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FIG. 4, — MARGARITONE D’AREZZO.— Madonna enthroned, between Sts. Peter and Leonard. —Jarves Collection, Yale Unversity Art Gallery. 


our God. In their day and after their manner they recognized a Jehovah, honoring 
Him to the full extent of their means and knowledge, and fearing Him with their 
entire hearts. The ‘temple-clad hills’ were eloquently significant of their belief in a 
personal deity; just as their preaching was of their belief in a personal devil. Their 
best was consecrated to religion; government was secondary to theology; and strin- 
gent, ascetic laws kept their Deity in awful remembrance. All this is now reversed. 
The desires and faith of the people are in luxurious habitations, with cunningly con- 
trived appliances of ease, — modern improvements so called,— gaud and upholstery 
triumphant, and in ‘palatial’ stores. ... Each new store grander than its neighbor is 
rejoiced over in the public prints as a palace. [ He proceeds to contrast this with 
ecclesiastical architecture. ] Meetings — houses, we say, are so snubbed and over- 
topped by their worldly rivals that they seem in our streets like mere impertinences ; 
victims gasping for vital air. And their architecture corresponds in general to their 
humiliation. If, indeed, an attempt to have something fine in the ecclesiastical line is 
tried, the result in most cases is the parodying of the Past, or the putting together of 
incongruous bits of its Church architecture into a mannered lifeless whole, which 
becomes the fashionable toy of a congregation until some fresher and more egregious 
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plagiarism or folly casts out its stale devils to seek new and equally profitless shapes 
elsewhere”””*. 

Our rhetoric to-day would be somewhat different from Jarves’s, but it is very 
likely that we should be inclined to express the same ideas. So in his chapter on 
American Artin Art-T houghts, one finds oneself surprised at the modernity of many 
of his comments. In spite of all the ballyhoo about contemporary painting, the writer 
of this article would be willing to advance the following as his own: “The average 
artist of Europe is not a genius; seldom a poet or man of ideas. The average American 
artist is of a lower standard of professional education and seldom possessing an 
aesthetic temperament. There is no more loss to mankind in the periodical decay of 
much of the work that passes current as art at any time, than in the dying out of bad or 
dubious fashions, with the chance of replacement by better” (p. 292). He has more- 
over been pretty well substantiated in his judgments about the better painters of his 
day: Eastman Johnson, Elihu Vedder, and Winslow Homer. We might be inclined 
to sniff a bit at Vedder, but we would still rank Johnson and Homer as Jarves did. 
Of the Paris Exposition of 1867 he writes, “We most failed in our lauded landscapists. 
Bierdstadt’s ‘Rocky Mountains’, superior to subsequent work, looked cold and un- 
truthful. Its interest was confined to a tableau-like inventory of an extensive view, 
while its effect on the mind was similar to sounding phrases of little meaning... 
Church’s ‘Niagara’, with no more sentiment, a cold, hard atmosphere, and metallic 
flow of water, gave greater local truth, and was a literal transcript of the scene.... 
But none of this class of landscapists comprehend the language of color, or show a 
nice executive sense of its use and capacity, as does Inness in one way and Vedder in 
another, quickening it with imagination original in tone and feeling” (p. 298 f.). 
Of contemporary sculpture he writes, “The greater number of our monuments have 
no unity of parts or purpose; are crude or commonplace in conception; either made 
up hastily for the market, or unadvisedly stolen or altered from preceding work, and 
calculated to reflect no honor on the dead or living. Soon there will be seen, in high 
places and in low, huge effigies, in bronze and stone, of volunteers on guard, at corners 
of columns, obelisks, and shafts of every conceivable degree of disproportion, misap- 
plication, and inappropriate ornamentation, dedicated to the heroes of our late con- 
test.... I remember, recently, on going into a studio where one of these extraordinary 
State monuments was in process of manufacturing, of being confronted by one of the 
accessory ‘boys in blue’ some thirty feet tall, and bringing away with me only a con- 
fused sensation of ‘big’ buttons” (p. 302). 

In spite of his strictures on contemporary architecture, he saw in that art the 
great opportunity for Americans. “As knowledge is increasing and better examples 
multiplying, we may hope for the development of a national architecture which, 
while securing the essentials of light, ventilation, and shelter, shall admit enough of 


15. Ibid., p. 491 n. 
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beauty to gratify the instinctive craving for it. Our wants and aims are more diversi- 
fied and freer in expansion than those of any past people. There must arise a cor- 
responding expression in architecture, the concrete growing out of the abstract, just 
as the rock and plant come from the primary elements in nature, adapting themselves 
with unerring instinct to their parent soils. How, when, and by whom our art will 
thus be crowned, is a secret of God” (p.313). Not only did he see our opportunity for 
great achievements in architecture, but, like Greenough, he saw that our genius in 
design lay in creations which were usually not thought of as aesthetic objects. “The 
American, while adhering closely to his utilitarian and economical principles, has 
unwittingly, in some objects to which his heart equally with his hand has been de- 
voted, developed a degree of beauty in them that no other nation equals. His clipper- 
ships, fire-engines, locomotives, and some of his machinery and tools combine that 
equilibrium of lines, proportions, and masses which are among the fundamental 
causes of abstract beauty. Their success in producing broad, general effects out of a 
few simple elements, and of admirable adaptation of means to ends, as nature evolves 
beauty out of the common and practical, covers these things with a certain atmosphere 
of poetry, and is an indication of what may happen to the rest of his work when he 
puts into it an equal amount of heart and knowledge” (p. 323 f.). 

Whatever may have been the limitations of such a man, a comparison of his 
critical essays with those of his contemporaries in America will demonstrate his 
superiority to them. It was to be expected perhaps that the man who was the first in 
this country really to appreciate the work of the Italian primitives was a man of 
keener sensitivity than the common run. The reasons which he gave for his approba- 
tion are not our reasons, and that in itself is a lesson for the historians of taste. But they 
were not reasons which were stupidly assumed for the love of popularity. A man 
with Jarves’s gifts could easily have become another popular journalist. But he was 
inspired by a genuine desire — which may nowadays seem a bit naive — to improve 
the taste of his countrymen. He was one of the first to feel that such improvement was 
necessary and to propagandize for the growth, indeed for the establishment, of mu- 
seums open to the public which would give us the chance to see what he believed to be 
the great works of art of the past. In spite of his admiration for literal representation, 
he could still see the greatness of a man like Blake whom he never wearies of praising 
and in spite of his admiration for a sculptor like Harriet Hosmer, he could see how 
silly were the statues of Hiram Powers. He was in other words the precursor of those 
of us who believe sincerely in the importance of art as an instrument of education and 
for that alone deserves a greater recognition than he enjoys. To read him now is to be 
torn between a desire to ridicule and a desire to eulogize. But when one yields to the 
former desire, one soon discovers that it is based largely on the failure to recognize 
that the standards of the immediate past are usually more comic than those of the 
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CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE ICONOGRAPHY OF 


SAINT CATHERINE 


Le Museo Civico or the Musée Cor- 
rer in St. Marks Square, Venice, preserves a panel 
which was painted in the north of Italy during the 
XV century. It is one of the earliest and most ex- 
quisite examples of the Renaissance (fig. 1). Con- 
cerning the subject, the catalogue of the Museum? 
admits it is not identified but expresses the opinion 
that it has been taken from some romance of chiv- 
alry. Pausing thus on the brink of the sea created 
by the chivalric literature of the Middle Ages, the 
editor of the catalogue has bequeathed to others the 
task of determining the scene which the artist has 
depicted. 

With no great difficulty one notes in the extreme 
left portion of the composition two beasts of bur- 
den, one of which is unquestoinably a camel?. To the 


1. Edition 1938, p. 63. 
2. A white rein extends from its head to the point 
of the lance held by the soldier in the foreground. 


best of my knowledge this animal does not figure in 
the chivalric romances. But placed as it is here, in 
the immediate neighborhood of two venerable her- 
mits leaning on their staffs, it seems to invite us to 
localize the scene in the valley of the Nile where 
St. Anthony paid a widely celebrated visit to St. 
Paul. From this one thinks naturally enough of the 
history of St. Catherine of Alexandria. 

Aside from the martyrdom of the saint, the epi- 
sode of this celebrated legend which one finds most 
often represented is the discussion of St. Catherine 
with the doctors. The Emperor Maximin calls to 
Alexandria the inhabitants of the province of Egypt 
in order that they give evidence of their fidelity to 
the idols. Catherine interrupts the sacrifice and en- 
gages the tyrant in discussion “par le moyen de divers 
syllogismes, par la métaphore et par lallégorie’’’. 


3. Legend aurea, ed. Graesse (Leipzig, 1850) p. 
790. 
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Maximin, who under the cir- 
cumstances can do no better than 
refute the arguments of the 
virgin, postpones the balance of 
the conversation until later. He 
then calls to Alexandria all the 
grammarians and rhetoricians of 
the time. In the discussion which 
opens at the palace in the pres- 
ence of the emperor, Catherine 
holds her own with the savants 
who have flocked from all corn- 
ers of the world. In support of 
the Christian doctrine she cites 
the sibyl and Plato* so often and 
so well that she converts her ad- 
versaries. ‘The emperor, exas- 
perated, has the doctors burned 
cece asst i ™ in the center of the city and 
FIG. 1. — ITALIAN SCHOOL, XV CENTURY (detail of fig. 1). throws Catherine into prison. 
While held captive, the young 
girl describes the eternal joys to 
Porphyry, her guardian, and ral- 
lies him to the cause of Christ 
—a conversion soon followed 
by that of Araba®, the wife of 
Maximin. We know the rest and 
how, the wheel of torture being 
broken to the great disaster of 
the executions, the saint was be- 


headed. 

The painter has here repre- 
sented the theological dispute in 
the center of the panel. The 
scene enacted just to the left of 
it is less well known. 

Although all versions of the 
legend, or practically all, relate 
that Catherine received a visit 
from the wife of Maximin while 
in prison (sometimes maintained 
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FIG. 2. — ITALIAN SCHOOL, XV CENTURY (detail of fig. 1). 


4. See among others, JEAN 
MIELOT, La Vie de sainte Catherine 
d'Alexandrie, XV century text put 
into modern French by Martius 
SEPET, Paris, 1881, p. 177 and sq. 


5. This is the name given her 
notably by Mompririus, Sanctu- 
arium, ed. monachi Solesmenses, 
Paris, 1910, p. 286. 
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FIG. 3. — ITALIAN SCHOOL, XV CENTURY (detail of fig. 1). 
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FIG. 4, — ITALIAN SCHOOL, XV CENTURY. — Unknown subject identified here as an illustration to the history of St. Catherine. — 
Museo Civico (Museo Correr), Venice, Italy. 


to be her cousin®), there are few which mention that 
before reaching the palace the visitor ordered the 
guard not to speak of her visit at all. And this, in- 
deed, is the episode which the painter has chosen. 
The wife of Maximin addresses herself to the guard, 
her arm extended, her fingers raised in the attitude 
of an oath, expecting him to swear that he will keep 
silence. The soldier reassures her with a gesture of 
his hand. We observe Catherine behind the bars of 
her cell. 

The subject has not been recognized sooner be- 
cause the martyrdom of the saint, popularized by 
so many images, does not appear here. But since this 
panel ornamented the front of a chest, everything 
tends to indicate that the supplication of the saint 
formed the pendant to it on the other side. Let us in 
effect observe the personages who occupy the right 


6. H. Knust, Geschichte der Legenden der h. 
Katharina von Alexandrien und der h. Maria Aegyptiaca, 
Halle a.S., 1890, pp. 34 and 39. 


of the composition. They proceed toward a spot 
which all indicate with a gesture but which we do 
not see. One can believe that the place in question 
is the site of the martyrdom and that the work con- 
tinued on the reverse side of the chest. 

The arms which appear on the facade of the 
palace are those of the Venetian family Ciurant: 
azure field with a silver stag running toward the 
left. A variant of the golden stag’. 

It is a decided characteristic of Catherine to hold 
science in abeyance and certain editors of catalogues 
fare no better before her than the savants of Max- 
imin. 

Guy DE TERVARENT. 


7. Ms. of Mont Cassin 139, p. 173 and sq.: “pre- 
cipientes custodibus ut nemini hoc divulgarent” (XVI 
century) ; Ms. of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, fonds 
latin, 3278, fol. 308v-310r: “Exierunt de carecre media 
nocte precipientes custodibus ut nemini dicerent.’ cf. 
Bibliotheca hagiographica latina et Supplementum, 1662. 


“LA POURTRAICTURE DE GUILLAUME 
D'ORANGE ET YSORE EN MURAILLES” 


MONG the many streets of Paris which 
preserve in their names souvenirs of history or 
literature, there is one which particularly piques 
the curiosity: “la rue de la Tombe Issoire”, on the 
Left Bank. Who was Issoire, and why is his tomb 
commemorated thus to our own day ? The researches 


FIG. 1. — WALL PAINTINGS. — Tour Ferrande, Pernes. — (After 


Musée des Monuments Frangais.) 


of Baist, Schlager, Lot, Cloetta, and Bédier have 
shed brilliant light on an obscure subject?, and have 
revealed that this modern street-name commemo- 
rates a once famous episode in the cycle of 
Guillaume d’Orange. The rue de la Tombe Issoire 
follows the course of the medieval highway which 
led southwards from Paris to Montlhéry, Etampes, 


1. “Zeits. f. Rom. Philologie”, XVI (1892), 452 ff. 
“Archiv. f. d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen u. Littera- 
turen”, XCVIII (1897), 41 ff. “Romania”, XIX (1890), 
377 ff.; XXVI (1897), 481 ff. Deux Rédactions en Vers 
du Moniage Guillaume, ed. W. CLOETTA, Paris 1911, II, 
176 ff. J. Bépier, Légendes Epiques, ed. 3, Paris 1926, 
I, 380 ff. All these facts are given by CLOETTA and 
BEpIer. 


and Orléans. At a point where the rue Dareau 
crosses the rue de la Tombe Issoire and where there 
is now an inscription T'ombe Issoire on the wall of 
the catacombs, there was a slab of stone twenty 
feet long, perhaps the débris of a prehistoric dolmen 
or of a Gallo-Roman mausoleum. Gervase of Til- 
bury about 1214 is the first to record 
its existence: 

Nos quoque vidimus sepulchrum Isoreti 
in suburbio Parisiensi viginti pedes in 
longum habens. 

In the same century the romance of 
Le Roi Flore et la Belle Jeanne tells 
how the heroine “s’en aloit le chemin 
d'Orléans, et tant ke elle vint ala tombe 
Ysoré”. In the prose version of the 
Moniage Guillaume, made about 14657, 
we read that King Louis the Pious “fist 
faire une tumbe ou une ensseigne, par 
quoy on l'a depuis tousjours sceu et 
cognoist l’en encores, et en sera perpetuel 
memoire”. But by 1612 the “longue 
pierre que l’on nommoit la tumbe ou la 
mesure du Geant Isoret” had disap- 
peared. 

However, the story attached to this 
antique monument has come down to 
us in two French forms, the chanson de 
geste known as Le Moniage Guillaume 
II, of about 1180, and the free prose 
rendering already mentioned. The substance of 
the former may be briefly given from Bédier’s ac- 
count” : 

Le roi Isoré de Conimbre [Coimbra in Portugal] 
a mis le siège devant Paris; Isoré est un géant 
monstrueux, qui commande une immense armée de 
Saisnes et d’Esclavons. Le roi Louis [Charle- 
magne’s son] se défend à grand peine: il n'a plus 
Guillaume d'Orange pour l'aider. Mais, au fond 
de sa retraite lointaine (Saint-Guilhem-du-Désert), 
le vieux moine a appris quel danger menace le roi. 


copy in the 


2. “Archiv f. d. Studium”, XCVII (1896), 279, 
ll. 14-16. 
3. BÉDIER, of. cit., I, 377-79. 
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FIG. 2. — WALL-PAINTING. — Tour Ferrande, Pernés. — Phot. Archives Photographiques. 


Il endosse son haubert, reprend son destrier et son 
épée, et, seul, à l'insu de tous, se met en route vers 
Paris. Il y arrive un soir, par la route d'Orléans. 
... La, pres de ce fossé “viel et antif”, habite un 
pauvre homme, nommé Bernard, qui accueillera le 
voyageur. . . . Bernard lui apprend que, tous les 
matins, à l'aube, le géant Isoré s’avance, armé sur 
son destrier, jusqu’à la porte de la ville, et qu'il 
provoque un champion français en combat singulier ; 
jusqu'ici, personne n'a osé répondre à son défi. ... 
Au matin, Isoré vient heurter à la porte de la ville, 
lance son défi accoutumé. Guillaume, réveillé par 
son hôte, s'arme, rejoint le païen, le tue, lui tranche 
la tête. 


Bédier points out*, in illustration of his well- 
known thesis, that not far away from the so-called 
tomb there was in Matthew Paris’s day a “hospitium 
paene dilapsum et dirutum in quo solebant ex lon- 
ginquis partibus venientes causa peregrinationis 
versus 8. Jacobum in Hispania divertere peregrini, 
et ibidem per dies aliquot exhibere”. “Comment 
s'expliquer les diverses concordances que je viens de 
marquer si l’on n’admet pas que l'épisode d’Isoré 
fut composé d'abord pour les pélerins assemblés 
dans cet ancien hospice?” A historic siege of Paris 


4. Ibid., I, 382. 


by the Germans in 978 furnished the original in- 
ventor of the episode an occasion for bringing to 
that city the renowned Guillaume au Cort Nésÿ, 
whose shield the pilgrims would see at Brioude and 
whose arm they would gaze upon at St.-Guilhem- 
du-Désert on their way to Compostella®. 


A stock incident of the chansons de geste, a com- 
bat between a paladin and a gigantic Saracen, served 
to explain the “tombe”. Thus composed and doubt- 
less retold again and again, the legend of the Tombe 
Ysoré must have existed in many forms. The author 
of the Moniage himself declares’: “N'est pas jog- 
lere qui ne set de cesti’. 


The theme was also depicted in the arts. It is 
significant that the illustrator of a XIII century 
manuscript of the Moniage chose for the most con- 
spicuous position at the beginning of his text, out 
of all the many incidents in the poem, Guillaume 
decapitating the huge giant’. Three centuries later 
a sign hanging before a house in the Place Maubert 
displayed “Ysoré et Guillaume au cort nez’®. Most 


5. Deux Rédactions, ed. CLOETTA, II, 134-46. 

6. BÉDIER, op. cit., I, 104 f., 134 f., 387 f. 

7. Deux Rédactions, ed. CLOETTA, I, 41, vs. 3. 

8. H. Sucuier, A. BiRCH-HIRSCHFELD, Geschichte 
d. Franz. Lit., ed. 2, Leipzig 1913, I, opp. p. 37. 

9. Deux Rédactions, ed. CLOETTA, II, 186. 
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GUILLAUME D’ORANGE ET YSORE 


eloquent is a sentence in the XV century prose 
Moniage: 

Car quoy que les ouvriers et paintres facent ou 
figurent la pourtraicture de Guillaume d Orange 
et Ysoré en murailles en tapisseries et ailleurs, estoit 
Guillaume moult grant, et estoit entre les communs 
chevaliers des cours des princes et grans selgneurs 
tenu pour jaiand. 


343 


nary size’, Since the theme was a favorite with the 
painters, would it not be strange if, despite the 
terrific ravages to which medieval secular art has 
been exposed, no single illustration in mural were 
still extant? 


In the Tour Ferrande at Pernes, some fifteen 


miles south-east of Orange, there is a painted cham- 
ber of extraordinary interest, though little interest 


FIG. 3. — STAINED GLass. — St. Denis Cathedral, St. Denis (from: Montfaucon, 
Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoise.) 


This statement proves that the subject of the 
combat, as represented in the arts, was so familiar 
to the author’s readers that he was afraid that they 
would have the impression that Guillaume, who 
appeared small beside the giant, was a man of ordi- 


10. “Archiv. f. d. Studium”, XCVII, 254, ll. 4-7. 


has been shown in it by archaeologists and art his- 
torians. It receives brief mention in various works; 
certain details were illustrated in Gélis-Didot and 
Laffillée’s Peinture Décorative du XI au XVI 


11. Guillaume was himself 12 feet tall. Jbid., 
p. 263, 1. 34. 
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Siécle, accompanied by a wholly 
unreliable description. Some styl- 
istic details were noted by A. C. 
Barnes and V. de Mazia in 
French Primitives and Their 
Forms)”, and Byzantine deriva- 
tion asserted for “the rigid geo- 
metrical compartments of flat 
uniform areas of color and the 
heavy lines completely encircling 
faces and features”. But the 
only adequate description I have 
been able to discover is in an 
article by the Abbé Requin, 
L’Ecole Avignonnaise de Pein- 
ture’*, He points out that one 
painting which depicts Pope 
Clement IV investing Charles 
of Anjou with the kingdom of 
Sicily establishes a terminus a 
quo of 1266, and that a probable terminus ad quem 
is 1274 when Pernes was transferred from the royal 
to the papal dominions!5, 

Besides two historical scenes, a St. Christopher, 
a Virgin and Child, and several miscellaneous sub- 
jects (a squire holding the reins of horses, an archer 
shooting at a woman, etc.)16, there is the combat 
theme which particularly concerns us (figs. 1 and 
2). It occupies the space between the ceiling and 
the embrasure of a window. At the left of this 
space is a battlemented wall and gateway, with the 
legend paris in Lombardic letters above. At the 
right is a stylized tree with two birds and another 


120 Pp. 24 eter so. 

13. P. 24. They failed to observe the extraordi- 
nary kinship between the Madonna and the St. Christo- 
pher at Pernes and certain Spanish paintings. The de- 
sign of the St. Christopher and Child reproduces almost 
exactly that on a frontal figured in: C. R. Post, History 
of Spanish Painting (Camb., Mass., 1930, II, 93), and 
the formation of the eyes with a horizontal line for the 
lower lid in these two figures and in the Madonna and 
Child recalls vividly the same peculiarity on the often 
reproduced frontal of St. Martin at Vich. (Ibid., I, 220). 
I find no such similarity in the French murals illustrated 
in: H. FocILLON, Peintures Romanes des Eglises de 
France, Paris 1938. 

14. “Rev. de l’Art Anc. et Mod.”, XVI (1904), 
92 ff. 

15. Ibid., pp. 93, 95. 

16. Ibid., pp. 91, 103. BARNES and DE Mazia, 
French Primitives, p. 27. Excellent copies in water-color 


from most of these are in the Musée des Monuments 
Francais, Paris. 


FIG. 4. — CAPITAL. — Estella. — Phot. A Kingsley Porter. 


battlemented structure and gateway, with the leg- 
end AVREGA above. Since Aurenga was the normal 
Provençal form for Orange, and since, as my col- 
league Professor Pei informs me, Provencal dis- 
plays a strong tendency to drop nasals, there can be 
no question that the artist referred to the neighbor- 
ing city. In the space between these structures, 
sprinkled with small decorative florets, the two 
combatants are depicted, a knight and a blackamoor, 
both mounted on caparisoned horses. The figure of 
the knight has been badly damaged by leakage, and 
there is no means of identifying him except for the 
wholly indecisive rampant lion displayed on his 
horse-trappings and shield. He is driving his long 
spear through the neck of his antagonist, forcing 
him back in the saddle and causing him to lower his 
spear to the earth. 

That this antagonist was conceived as a Sarrasin 
is evident from his black visage, black, crinkled hair, 


round targe, and the two wyverns on his housings. 


Needless to say, since the time of the Chanson de 
Roland, Saracens were often described as black. In 
the arts, as Porter observed", they are often dis- 
tinguished from Christian warriors by round targes, 
and in at least two instances the armorial device of 
Saladin was a wyvern'®. As to the identity of this 
blackamoor at Pernes, the legend above his head 


17. A. K. PORTER, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, 
Paris 1928, I, 66. 

18. “Publications of Modern Lang. Assoc”, XXX 
(1915), 517, 526; figs. 3, 8. 
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which Requin read as IAIAR!? seems to offer a clue. 
But no such name appears in Langlois’s Table des 
Noms Propres dans les Chansons de Geste, and a 
comparison of the last letter with the R’s in PARIS 
and AUREGA shows that Requin was mistaken. 
Professor Pei suggested that it was a ligature of 
N and z. The practice of using such composite let- 
ters was common in Lombardic ornamental script, 
as may be seen in the contemporary Chertsey tile 
inscriptions?®, and the French Lombardic z of the 
XIII century corresponds closely to the termi- 
nal part of the ligature in question. Thus we 
have the word IAIANZ, which is a normal Provencal 
nominative of the word giant??. 


ee armen recone cit it ae! RL 


scribes his tomb as 20 feet long besides the head and 
neck**, The Prose Moniage gives his height as 18 
feet?#, and repeatedly refers to him as a giant?®. 
“Si ala il [Guillaume] combatre le jaiant Ysore 
devant Paris et le tua’. “Comment Guillaume 
d'Orange conquist par armes et occist le jaiand 
Ysore, le grant filz Brohier, devant Paris’. The 
identification of the Iaianz with Ysoré would ac- 
count, then, for the localization of the combat 
before the gate of Paris; the identification of his 
opponent with Guillaume would explain why the 
city of AUREGA, which was of course a hundred 
leagues away from Paris, was introduced into the 
picture. And although the paladin boasts in the 


FIG. 5. — MINIATURE. — Louterell Psalter. — British Museum, London. 


Now no characteristic of Ysoré was more con- 
spicuous than his huge size, as we have already 
observed. The Moniage declares, ““Quatorse pies 
ot de lonc li diables”??. Gervase of Tillbury de- 


19. “Rev. de l’Art Anc. et Mod.”, XVI, 93. 
20. R. S. Loomis, Illustrations of Medieval Ro- 
mance on Tiles from Chertsey Abbey, University of 


‘Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., II, Urbana 1916, p. 25. 


21. In the Roman de Jaufré (M. RAYNOUARD, 
Lexique Roman, I, pp. 112 ff.) the form jaiantz occurs 
repeatedly. 

22. Deux Rédactions, ed. CLOETTA, I, p. 271, vs. 


4633. 


Prose Moniage of slaying other pagan giants, 
Desrames, Corbault, and Esrofle le Grant*, none 
of these exploits had any connection with Paris. 
The combat with Ysoré alone comes near fulfilling 
the conditions fixed by the painting. Given the 
certainty that the subject was a favorite one for 
artists to paint on walls, at least in the XV century, 


23. Jbid., I, 176 n. 2. 

24. “Archiv. f. d. Studium”, XCVII, 253, I. 16. 

25. Ibid, p. 246, ll. 24; p. 257, Il. 36-38; p. 272, 
chapter heading. 

26. Ibid., p. 273. 
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FIG. 6. — MINIATURE. — Queen Mary’s Psalter. — British Museum, London. 


the odds are great that we see at Pernes the well- 
known exploit of Guillaume d’Orange. 

It may perhaps be objected that no literary au- 
thority makes Ysoré a blackamoor, and the 
Moniage, on the contrary, describes his face as 
“bele et alise, Les ceveus crespes et la crine drechie, 
Les grenons blans et la barbe florie, Le nés ot droit, 
la bouce bien assise,... Haut front et plain, la face 
colorie?7”, Moreover, the same text describes him 
as wielding an ax, the prose version as brandishing 
a faussart (a scythe-like blade attached to a staff), 
and both concur in equipping Guillaume only with 
a sword?$, But these objections need not be taken 
too seriously. The very inconsistency of the two 
texts on many points proves that there was no uni- 
formity in the accounts of the duel. As for Ysoré’s 
color, though the Prose Moniage does not say that 
it was black, it refers to him once as “Ysoré 
d’Aufrique’, and mentions among his allies Corsa- 
brun and “Je roy Valdinde’’®, names which doubt- 
less suggested “Dark Body” and “the Valley of 
India”. It was but a step to the conclusion that the 
giant himself was a negro, and that step might just 
as well have been taken in the XIII as in the XV 
century. 

As for the discrepancy between the texts on the 
one hand and the painting on the other as to the 


27. Deux Rédactions, ed. CLOETTA, I, pp. 354 f., 
vss. 6387-92. 

28. Ibid., p. 340, vs. 6076; p. 341, vs. 6093. “Archiv. 
f. d. Studium”, XCVII, 272-76. On meaning of faussart 
cf. Deux Rédactions, IL, 319. 

29. “Archiv. f. d. Studium”, XCVII, 250, Il. 10, 
30; p. 260, |. 22. On grotesque and hideous conceptions 
of Moslems in the chansons de geste cf. “Speculum”, 
XVII (1942), 205. For confusion as to races cf. “Mod. 
Philology”, XXXVIII (1941), 243-46. 


weapons employed, it is clear that the artist was 
not guided in his conception of the duel by literary 
texts but by a well-established decorative tradition, 
which fixed several of the details for handling a 
single combat between a Christian knight and a 
Saracen. The first example known to me is the 
stained glass roundel made for St. Denis (ca. 1144), 
destroyed in the French Revolution, which depicted 
Robert Duke of Normandy overthrowing Corbaran 
at the siege of Antioch (fig. 3)8°. Note the spear 
striking Corbaran in the throat, and his oval shield. 
The next, brought to my attention by Porter, is a 
capital of the last quarter of the same century at 
Estella in Navarre (fig. 4)%1. The inscriptions 
identify the combatants as Rollan and Feragu, and 
the sculptor as Martinus de Logronio. The subject 
is therefore the battle between Roland and the giant 
Ferracutus which, according to Pseudo-Turpin, 
took place at Najera*?. Note the round targe of the 
Saracen. The same subject occurs on a roundel of 
the famous Charlemagne window at Chartres (ca. 
1220). Here again the round shield appears, but 
the most noteworthy point in connection with the 
Pernes mural is that, though the stained-glass de- 
signer was surely following Pseudo-Turpin*’, he 
disregarded his source in representing the two ad- 


30. Reproduced from: Montraucon, Monumens 
de la Monarchie Francoise, Paris 1729-33, I, pl. LIII. 

31. A. K. PORTER, of. cit., I, 66 f. 

32. Historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandi ou 
Chronique due Pseudo-Turpin, ed. C. MEREDITH-JONES, 
Paris 1936, chap. XVII. 

33. E. MALE, Religious Art in France of the Thir- 
teenth Century, trans. D. Nussey, London, New York, 
pp. 347, 350, 352. Mâle has mistakenly called the giant 
Fierabras, which was actually the sobriquet of Guillaume 
d’Orange. 
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versaries as of equal size and as engaged in a joust 
with spears®4, The Chartres artist, like the Pernes 
painter, was dominated not by a literary text but 
by a pictorial precedent. The English adapted the 
pattern to the fabulous encounter between Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Saladin, which occurs on the 
tiles made for Chertsey Abbey (ca. 1270), in the 
miniature decoration of the Louterell Psalter (ca. 
1340) (fig. 7), and on the painted front of a chest 
in Burgate church, Suffolk (1350-1400)%. Two 
other English instances, though not identifiable with 
any specific encounter between Christian and 
Saracen, are found among the miniatures of Queen 
Mary’s (fig. 6) and the Douai Psalters (both ca. 
nas) 

All this goes to show that the lack of exact cor- 
respondence in detail between the verse and prose 


34. Historia Karoli Magni, p. 148. Of Ferracutus 
it is said: “Erat enim statura eius quasi cubitorum 
duodecim”, and he was able to pick up Rotolandus with 
his right hand alone. 

35. For these cf. “Publications of the Mod. Lang. 
Assoc.”, XXX, 512-17. 

36. G. WARNER, Queen Mary’s Psalter, London 
1912, pl. 207. New Palaeographical Society, First Se- 
ries, Part I, pl. 16. 


texts of the Moniage Guillaume and the Pernes 
mural offers no obstacle to the belief that the Iaianz 
was Ysoré and his opponent the redoubtable 
Guillaume d’Orange, who came to the succor of 
France when it was laid low by the barbarians. 
Though the aesthetic value of the mural is not 
high, yet as one of the none too numerous illustra- 
tions of the chansons de geste®", as an expression of 
France “a la tête épique”, it deserves to be pro- 
tected from further ravages of rain and handed 
down to posterity. 
ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


37. For illustrations of the matiére de France cf. 
E. Muntz, Etudes Iconographiques et Archéologiques 
sur le Moyen Age, Paris 1887, pp. 103-30; E. MôÂLe, 
L’Art Religieux du XII Siécle en France, Paris 1922, 
pp. 263-67, 305-11; “Studi Medievali”, N.S., IX (1936), 
5; AusM WEERTH, Kunstdenkmäler des Christlichen 
Mittelalters in den Rheinlanden, Leipzig 1857, pp. 108- 
22, pl. XXXVII; “Romania”, XXVI (1897), 56-61; 
“Dedalo”, V (1925), 133; E. Gasrict, E. Levi, Lo Steri 
di Palermo e le Sue Pitture, Milan, Rome, pp. 87-91, 
pl. LV-LVIII; “Revue de l’Art Chrétien”, 1912, p. 49; 
DESTRÉE AND VAN DEN VEN, Les Tapisseries, Brussels 
1910, p. 22, pl. 8. Twenty-seven mural paintings based 
on the Entrée d’Espagne are preserved in the Museo 
Civico, Treviso, but have not, to my knowledge, been 
published. 
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KOUROI—A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE GREEK KOUROS FROM THE LATE SEP- 
ENTH TO THE EARLY FIFTH CENTURY B.C., 
by GisELza M. A. RICHTER with the co-operation of 
IRMA A. RICHTER.— New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1942, xxi, 428 pp. frontispiece, 135 plates, 483 
figures (including 208 photographs by GERARD M. 
YOUNG). 

The original inspiration for this impressive volume 
grew, Miss Richter tells us, from the lively discussions 
aroused nearly ten years ago by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s acquisition of a fine Attic kouros. These discus- 
sions according to the author “revealed the necessity of a 
detailed study of the kouros type.” Although this reviewer 
had accompanied Miss Richter and her sister on trips to 
various parts of Greece in search of the less known 
kouroi and had the opportunity of seeing the careful 
study and measurements made of the statues on the spot 
and under difficult conditions, she was quite unprepared 
for the scope and breadth of the completed work. It is not 
merely a corpus of the kouroi for the author considers 
that, although it is more than thirty years since Deonna 
published his Apollons archaiques and in that time many 
new kouroi have been found, these new discoveries can 
easily be added to his list. Miss Richter’s aim has been 
“to trace the development of the kouros type in greater 
detail from its first appearance in the VII century to its 
final dissolution in the first quarter of the V century 
B.C.” For this purpose about one hundred and fifty ex- 
amples of the kouroi have been chosen for detailed analy- 
sis, not only of the general structure of the whole figure 
but also of the rendering of each and every part and on 
this basis a relative chronology of all archaic Greek 
sculpture has been determined. In this study Miss Rich- 
ter had the co-operation of her sister whose training as 
an artist and knowledge of anatomy was of inestimable 
value. 

’ The Kouroi have been divided into six groups each 

composed of members showing the same degree of ana- 

tomical knowledge and each group is named after its best 
preserved example with a known provenance — Sounion, 

Ptoon, etc. Absolute chronology is impossible and Miss 

Richter has avoided any attempt to assign the individual 

kouroi to “Schools” but has classified her material geo- 

graphically by its place of discovery. Differences be- 
tween “East” and “West” are obvious, distinguishing the 

“soft fleshy” type from Asia Minor and Samos from the 

“harder, more athletic’ Argive examples. Each group is 

prefaced by a general survey and historical background 

with a full collection of literary sources, whenever they 
are available, which makes this volume especially useful 
for general study just as the detailed analysis of each 
statue provides all the information necessary for a study 

by specialists. Mr. Young’s photographs, which furnish a 

great deal of new material never before available, since 

they illustrate several views of every kouros, are excep- 
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tionally fine and show how successfully he had worked 
out his idea of flood-lighting statues in museums in order 
to get the proper nuances of light and shade. 

Miss Richter prefaces her study of the several groups 
of kouroi by four authoritative chapters on the “Kouros 
Type”; “The Technique”; “Summary of Anatomical 
Analyses” and “The Forerunners”. In the first of these is 
discussed the origin of this type of nude male statue, so 
favored by the early Greek sculptors, and its background 
and inspiration. Many of its characteristics were bor- 
rowed from Egypt and others, such as “the tendency to 
interpret the muscles of the human body as decorative 
patterns”, and the symmetrically arranged spiral curls of 
the hair, were influenced by Mesopotamian art. The 
Greeeks added their own contributions of complete nud- 
ity, free stance and sense of freshness and life. Miss 
Richter points out that the “Greek effort was concerted, 
each generation building on the attainment of the pre- 
ceding one and never losing an inch of the ground 
gained” while Egyptian art has no such systematic 
growth. Also the concentration on a single type is pe- 
culiarly Greek. “The scheme of the Greek kouros remains 
the same throughout its long development during a period 
of over a century” and it was through these kouroi that 
the Greek sculptor worked out the development of his art 
towards naturalism. A careful analysis of these figures 
therefore gives us the gradual evolution of Greek art 
during the archaic period. The author’s study has led her 
to the conclusion that new discoveries in artistic tech- 
nique “were welcomed and shared and that communica- 
tions between Greek states were constant and speedy”. 
This view is further supported by evidence from ancient 
writers who tell of sculptors travelling about and receiv- 
ing orders from far and near. The second chapter on 
“The Technique” gives a summary in easily compre- 
hended phrases of the materials, color, tools and pro- 
cedure used by the ancient sculptors. In this connection 
one should note Miss Richter’s technical knowledge of the 
tools and methods used by workers in stone, marble or 
bronze. The chapter ends with a discussion of the type of 
mounting, base and inscriptions which prevailed in the 
archaic period. The summary of anatomical analyses 
given in the third chapter lists the important anatomical 
details whose representation underwent evolution and 
shows how they serve as useful clues for determining the 
particular period to which a statue belongs. It concludes 
with an invaluable table of these analyses. The fourth 
chapter on “The Forerunners” is an illuminating discus- 
sion of the antecedents of her first group of kouroi, those 
of the late VII and early VI century B.C. Miss Richter 
uses here not only the extant stone kouroi and statuettes 
in bronze but also the literary evidence to show where 
and when monumental sculpture began in Greece. She 
proves from this combined material that the birth of 
sculpture in stone did not occur in Crete but more prob- 
ably in the eastern Greek islands from whence it spread 
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rapidly all over Greece. 

In her foreword Miss Richter expresses the hope that 
the most important result of her studies will be a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Greek kouroi themselves 
since “many of these kouroi are great works of art and 
so repay abundantly the time spent with them.” To many 
scholars, however, the “new picture of ancient Greece” 
which is presented by this continuous series of statues 
from the different parts of the Greek world against the 
background of the VII and VI centuries, a period for 
which there are few historical records, will prove most 
valuable since “it sheds new light on the activities of this 
early age, on its artistic leaders and on the relation of the 
Greek states to one another.” 


ELIZABETH PIERCE BLEGEN. 


Mill and Mansion. A study of Architecture and Society 
in Lowell, Massachusetts, 1820-1865. By Joux CooL- 
IDGE, Columbia University Press, New York, 1942. 


Those who know Lowell will be surprised that it 
should form the subject of an architectural treatise, nor 
will their bewilderment be answered by a first perusal of 
Mr. Coolidge’s illustrations. His subject is an unusual 
one and requires some acceptance of his own point of 
view before the value of his study becomes apparent. He 
wished to examine a certain type of town, the nineteenth 
century purveyor town (to use his own terminology), and 
he chose Lowell as the example of that type for the best 
of reasons. 

Textile manufacture was the characteristic industry 
of the early nineteenth century and before the substitution 
of steam for water power, it was natural that the found- 
ers of textile manufacture should set up new communities 
along water courses in open country. For various rea- 
sons, technical and social, the first textile communities in 
America, those set up in Southern New England, were 
not large to begin with and did not generally expand. But 
Lowell was designed to make use of an improved tech- 
nique of manufacture. It also drew upon a new labor 
supply, the unmarried women who were by the 1820's 
released from their parental farms by the very develop- 
ment of textile manufacturers, since their services were 
no longer required at home as literal spinsters. Lowell 
was from the first a large scale and novel project and 
remained for about a generation at the forefront of in- 
dustrial development. For Mr. Coolidge’s purpose it is 
regrettable that once the thirty years of healthy growth 
were over, the city did not freeze. 

Mr. Coolidge has had to be very assiduous in gather- 
ing up the pieces, checking old maps and prints, and 
seeking out parallel buildings in other comparable cities, 
in order to recreate for us what Lowell was like in its 
heyday. His work is thus in some sense parallel to that 
of archaeologists who put together again on paper the 
major lost monuments of the further past. Perhaps in- 
deed to be fully appreciated by the lay eye his reconstruc- 
tive labors require the elaborate perspectives and models 
to which mediaeval archaeologists frequently devote 
years of preparation. The data is all in this book but it 
takes some imagination really to see again what must 
once have existed. 


Mr. Coolidge’s “monument” is a complex one, the 
Lowell of the corporations. The town consisted chiefly 
of great mills and streets of boarding houses (“Mill and 
Boarding House” would have been a better title for the 
book) as well as foremen’s houses, and the mansion and 
church designed by Kirk Boott who presumably was 
responsible for the whole as the resident representa- 
tive of the founding capitalists. The map in the first 
illustration, annotated with numbers referring to the 
prints and photographs in other illustrations of what 
was and what is, makes it possible for the reader with 
imagination to see again a community planned for a par- 
ticular function, laid out and built largely under the 
direction of one man, and comparable in scale and con- 
sistency of treatment to many of the greatest European 
monuments of urbanism. 

Besides the Lowell of the corporations, and parasitic 
upon it in a certain sense, grew a second Lowell, the 
Lowell of the middle class, over whose planning neither 
the industrial magnates nor any one else exercised any 
coherent control. To this second Lowell Mr. Coolidge 
gives almost as much attention as to the first, availing 
himself of the many existing maps and documents to pro- 
vide a case history of general significance for American 
architecture of the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This second Lowell was commonplace and retarda- 
taire, but across it played the apparently fitful breezes 
of Romantic taste. Mr. Coolidge’s careful analysis of type 
and stylistic treatment is perhaps more rewarding for 
a real understanding of this period than the monographs 
on leading architects and the studies of “revivals” as co- 
herent and independent cultural events which have hith- 
erto appeared covering the American architectural work 
of this generation, For Mr. Coolidge’s approach to the 
problem of “styles” in nineteenth century architecture is, 
I am sure, the correct one. He refuses intellectually to 
ignore or to denigrate them on the one hand, as some 
modern students have tried to do. On the other hand his 
eye is so clear and so objectively trained that he sees 
that “Grecian”, “Gothic” or “Italian” designs of the 
thirties have more in common with each other than any 
of the three have with a similarly denominated designs of 
twenty years later, as those who follow the threads of 
separate “revivals” rarely do. 

In discussing the impact of Romanticism Mr. Coolidge 
writes: “So far from being at heart aesthetically stag- 
nant, revivalism, the orthodox architecture of the nine- 
teenth century, developed continuously in a topical fash- 
ion.... The development was, in fact, the resultant of at 
least three distinct but interlocking types of evolution. A 
changing repertory of styles, a changing conception of the 
role that historical styles should play in contemporary 
design, and a changing feeling for mass, space, shape, 
color and texture, these are three movements which collec- 
tively helped determine the nature of orthodox nine- 
teenth century architecture.” 

“The progress of the art can only be compared to an 
immense fugue. The various revival manners correspond 
to so many subjects and counter-subjects. The different 
attitudes toward the past are the equivalent of different 
instruments taking up the theme. The sense of architec- 
tural form evolving beneath the shifting styles and man- 
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ners may be likened to the modulation of the whole piece 
of music from one key to another.” 

The nineteenth century architectural fugue as played 
in Lowell was on the whole rather feeble in execution, but 
the correctness of Mr. Coolidge’s analysis is perhaps the 
more evident because of the lack of virtuoso players. 
While current attempts to understand and evaluate the 
work of the trained architects of this period have gen- 
erally bogged down in the terminological morass of the 
period, Mr. Coolidge, working as an archaeologist, with 
material dated statistically and unconfused by many 
marks of independent personalities among the designers, 
achieves a disinterested standard of measurement which 
might, indeed, be profitably applied to the work of the 
more famous architects of the decades preceding the 
Civil War as well. 

This book then, despite the fact that its subject seems at 
first so unrewarding and that its illustrations seem to 
reveal few individual monuments of great merit, must 
rank as one of the most valuable studies that has been 
made of American architecture or of nineteenth century 
architecture. To have recreated on paper the mill com- 
plexes of the Merrimack and other companies as they 
existed between 1825 and the Civil War in Lowell on the 
one hand, and on the other to have educed a critical 
theory which makes possible grasping the general archi- 
tectural development of the period are two independent 
scholarly feats. Most interesting of all perhaps is the 
way these two themes have been interlocked. For there 
seems to be some indication that the intellectual and 
stylistic developments of the mid-century were almost as 
fatal to the continuance of the functionally successful pat- 
tern of the early mills and boarding houses as the eco- 
nomic change and social deterioration which have often 
been accepted as in themselves sufficient cause for the 
ultimate architectural debacle. 

It would not be fair to conclude this review without 
pointing out that while Mr. Coolidge writes unusually 
well for an art-historian, his book is unduly cluttered 
with paraphernalia: Appendices, segregated notes in the 
text, lists of sources and an annotated catalogue of the 
illustrations occupy some half of the book. All are worth- 
while, and indeed the interest of the illustrations is not 
wholly apparent until one has studied the catalogue care- 
fully. But one might have preferred a method of organi- 
zation in which more of the relevant information came 


in or contiguous to the main text. 

These are, however, very mild complaints. For those 
who will read and study it, as it is meant to be read 
and studied, or even for those who only read the main 
text and refer to the illustrations in sequence, it is one of 
the most stimulating and rewarding books of present-day 
architectural history. Let us hope that it may encourage a 
new standard of historical sophistication in the regional 
studies of architecture to which we are so addicted in 
this country. 

HENRY-RUSSELL HircHcock 


I. — Italian drawings. 66 plates. Il.— Flemish, Dutch, 
German, Spanish, French and British drawings. New 
York, the Metropolitan Museum of Art... (European 
drawings from the collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art). 


These portfolios constitute a series which the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art devotes to the publication in 
collotype of its large collection of European drawings. 
The reproductions are excellent and recall, by their fidel- 
ity to the original drawings, the world-famous publica- 
tions of the Marées Gesellschaft, the Albertina-Fac- 
similés, the Doucet publication of drawings in the French 
collections, etc. To all former initiatives taken by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, one is added here which 
will as excellently serve not only the promotion of Museum 
material, but also the general bibliography of art; it will 
be invaluable also to the art lover in this country and 
abroad who has no chance in these difficult times to come 
to New York to view the originals. The comments to the 
drawings are mere summaries — but that only adds to 
the handsomeness of a publication which has not to be 
weighted down by more information. The main object is 
perfectly attained: to present the originals in reproduc- 
tions as faithful to them as possible, and to provide by 
the publication of these reproductions the knowledge and 
enjoyment of the originals to those who are not yet famil- 
iar with them. For the more inquisitive reader, however, 
the essential data are so well expressed and concen- 
trated as even to give in some cases the controversial 
opinions of critics on the attribution of the drawing, etc. 
No name is attached to this excellent publication; but we 
all know whom we are indebted to for this museum’s 
initiatives and achievements. 

Assta R. Visson. 
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